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ORGANIZING A COOPERATIVE WHEN WINTER COMES 
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EXTRACTS COMBS 






FAST...EFFICIENT Ups 


D 


@ Strong Reinforce 
ed Construction 


Entire top gearing 


lifts off to easily 


@ Balanced Reel 
turns on Ball 
earings. 


pour in cappings. 
Whirling a few min- 


utes dries them. 
@ Adjustable Hon- 


Reel basket quickly 
ey Flow Gate. 


lifted out to dump 


@ Full Comb Sup- 
port. 


dried cappings and 
clean. 





PATENTED 
No. 14 (illustrated’ handles 4 Standard or 8 Half-Depth frames. No. 10 
handles 3 Standard or 6 Half-Depth trames. No. !2 handles 3 Jumbo or 
6 Shallow frames. No. 18 handles 4 Jumbo or 8 Shallow frames. 


DOES THE JOB QUICKLY AND DOES IT RIGHT 


Hand Power 

Size Pockets Weight Drive Drive 
No. 10--3-Frame 95."x 16" 40 Ibs. $13.35 $18.85 
No. 12 3-Frame 12"x16" 50 Ibs 14.90 20.40 
No. 14 4-Frame 95." 16" 50 Ths 14.35 19.85 
No. 18 4-Frame 12"x 16" 90 Ibs 20.50 25.50 


ASK YOUR DEALER - If he cannot supply you 


write for catalog or prompt shipment 


THE STANDARD CHURN CO. 
WAPAKONETA, OHIO 


Makers of good products for more than 60 years. 
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Bee Suppuies 


Let us quote on your quantity 
needs for 1940. 


SAVE ON YOUR EQUIPMENT 


BUY NOW! 














( The A. I. Root Company of lowa 
| COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 
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New Low Prices 


MICA AL Ys AL Ys At id 


2'/2-lb. Cans, per case of 24 $1.15 
22-lb. Cans, per carton of 100 3.95 
5-lb. Pails, per case of 12 90 = 
5-lb. Pails, per carton of 50 3.00 ‘= 
10-lb. Pails, per case of 6 . .78 & 
10-lb. Pails, per carton of 50 4.60 & 
' 60-lb. Cans, in bulk, each 30 % 
' 60-lb. Cans, per case of 2 92 = 
60-lb. Cans, per carton of 24 6.96 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


GLASS HONEY PAILS 
NEW SALES APPEAL 
5-lb. Glass Pails, per case of 6, 42c 


F. O. B. Boyd, Wisconsin 


Order at Once and Save! 


For prices on Comb Honey wrappers, cartons, glass 
jars, and shipping cases refer to our 1939 catalog 


August Lotz Company 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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Honey Containers 


All our tin containers in the three smaller sizes are soldered. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 








If your order is for $50 at the prices shown, deduct 5%; if $100 deduct 10% in 


ordering tin and glass containers or both together. 








Prices listed are F. O. B. the following points:| Watertown | Sioux City Springfield Lynchburg Albany 
2% lb. cans, 100 in ctn. wt. 31 lbs._______- $4.10 $4.20 $4.10 $4.30 $4.30 
5 lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 27 Ibs.____-__-__--- 3.20 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
10 lb. pails, 50 in ctn., wt. 45 lbs. écasae 4.70 4.90 4.75 4.90 4.90 
5 gal. cans, 16 in ctn., wt. 54 lbs.* 5.10 5.20 5.10 5.25 5.25 
Write ‘or prices in carloads. 
% lb. jars, 24 in ctn. wt. 12 lbs.__ : .68 72 .68 .68 .68 
1 lb. jars, 24 in ctn., wt. 21 lbs. .84 .95 .88 .90 .90 
2 lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 17 lbs. .60 .62 .60 -62 -62 
3 lb. jars, 12 in ctn., wt. 21 Ibs.___~_- = .65 .67 .67 .67 .67 








*Can only be shipped 16/c. 


ee TTI Sa 
ST ft Mors. [ht WINDOW CARTONS a 
L HESE beautiful pink and green cartons with a large a by Ben ” ge 
cellophane window show up section honey to the best 646—4”"x5"x1%” No B’way 

sales advantage. The color combination blends wonder- ; 
fully with the white comb surface and the large window 100, $1.00; 500, $4.50 
shows an enticing area of honey comb to the buyer. 1,000, $8.75 
Flowered around the edge with clover blossoms and com- Weight 6% Ibs. per 100; 55 lbs 
pletely enclosing the section, these cartons surely help per 1,000. All postage extra. 





sell honey for more money. 


REVELATION COMB HONEY WRAPPERS 


100 500 
649—colored 4% $ .80 $3.65 
664—plain 4% 55 2.50 
658—colored bag 4% .95 4.05 
430—Bag filler device, wt. 2 lbs. each 50c 


Above postage extra. Wt. 100, 1 Ib.; 500, 5 Ibs 


Send for our general catalog if you wish items other than those listed here. 








G. B. LEWIS COMPANY . .« Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES: COLONIE & MONTGOMERY STS., ALBANY, N. Y., 1117 JEFFERSON ST., LYNCHBURG, VIR- 
GINIA; 110 W. MAIN ST., SPRINGFIELD OHIO; 214 PEARL ST., SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


Send your order to our office nearest to you 
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American Bee Journal 


Vol. LXXIX—No. 10 Hamilton, Illinois, October, 1939 


What About Honey and Beeswax? 


UMEROUS inquiries have come into this office relative par- 
cularly to the effect of the war in Europe upon the prices of 
honey. 

Far be it from us to make any suggested recommendations as to 
what the war is going to do to prices of any product including bees- 
wax and honey. However, perhaps a summary of what happened 
at the beginning of the last World War might be of some 
assistance. 

In the first place let us state that the average price of honey over 
a period of some fifty years, excluding the four years of boom 
prices during the war, was 734 cents for good, white honey f. o. b. 
New York in jobbing lots. Similarly, the price for beeswax during 
the same period and with the same exceptions was 27 cents per 
pound. So we can see that previous to the recent declaration of 
war, we were not near average prices, either on beeswax or honey. 

The writer finds in going over statistics that the price of bees- 
wax just previous to the war ranged from 30 to 33 cents per pound. 
In 1915, there had been an enormous drop to 22 cents per pound. 
1916, a slight rise to 27 cents per pound and that it was not until 
1917 when the United States entered into the World War that 
beeswax prices returned to the price of 1914. This average was 
fairly well maintained until the first depression following the war 
when in 1921 beeswax prices dropped to between 18 and 20 cents 
per pound. 

Now, let us look at honey! Honey in 1913 and 1914 was sell- 
ing around 7'% cents, average price in New York. With the begin- 
ning of the World War, there was a gradual slump in the price, 
the price dropping to 61% cents in 1914 and to 6 cents in 1915. 
Again it was not until the United States entered the World War 
in 1917 that there was a definite advance, running then to an aver- 
age of about 7% cents per pound and booming on for the next 
three or four years. One might reason from this that we may 
anticipate a drop both in beeswax and honey prices with the begin- 
ning of the present war. 

However, there are many extenuating circumstances which may 
change matters. In the first place, at the time of the first World 
War opening, we were exporting in the neighborhood of five 
million to ten million pounds of honey to Germany and other war- 
ting nations, whereas at the beginning of this war, our exports 
were probably not over 20 per cent of that amount. 

Furthermore, as to beeswax, Russia was a big importer of bees- 
wax for church purposes previous to the World War and this 
market, of course was completely cut off. ‘These 
came to our markets and still continue to come. 

One might give the whole thing up and say, just as I heard one 


foreign waxes 
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Monthly, $1.00 a year 


Will you let an European reader 
tell you a legend of old heroic Yugo- 
slavia, called “‘The Fight of the Dogs 
against the Wolves’? 

A countryman of the tribe of 
Vasoyevitchi once complained at the 
voyevode Lakitch Voyvoditch that in 
his village there was no unanimity at 
all. Silently the voyevode listened. 
Then he said: “Let me tell you one 
of my stories. Ten thousand dogs 
once held a meeting to wage war 
against the wolves. The leader of 
the dogs sent out spies to reconnoitre 
the enemies, They approached the 
wolves, counted their number, and 
returned to the camp. The leader 
asked them about the number and 
kind of the enemies. They were one 
thousand all of the same gray color. 
‘Against these we cannot fight,’ said 
the leader. Why shouldn’t we,’ re 
plied the dogs, ‘We are ten thousand; 
they are only one thousand. We can 
tear them to pieces.’ 

“*We cannot! They are all of the 
same kind; but with us there are 
black, white, tan, and spotted ones, 
short tails and long tails—all of us 
of different kinds and manners!’ ” 

Can you get any suggestion out of 
this concerning the present condition 
of the honey market? 

Edward H. Kellner, 
Germany. 


+ 


If you cannot get at least 15 cents 
for a section of comb honey and 7% 
cents for extracted honey in single 
sixties this year, you are a poor 
salesman. This price should prevail 
because the crop is short. 


(Indiana State Assoc. Letter.) 
+ 
Charges brought by Utah bee 


keepers that losses in their colonies 
are due to the poisoning of the bees 
by grasshopper bait and spray ma- 
terials used for sugar beets and 
tomatoes, will be investigated by the 
State Department of Agriculture, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. H. Hendricks, 
state veterinarian. 

Dr. Hendricks is of the opinion 
that there is evidence that the 
charges are well founded. Dr. George 
Knowlton, entomologist, will 
help in finding a solution of the 
problem. 


state 


Glen Perrins, 
Utah. 
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Dr. Jaroslav Rytir, famous editor 
of the Czech beekeeping journal, 
Cesky Vcelar, died May 6, in Krpy, 
Czechoslovakia. Besides being a well- 
known beekeeper, veterinarian and 
adviser for many beekeeping organ- 
izations in Bohemia, he was recipient 
of an honorary gold medal from the 
government in recognition of his out- 
standing service and unfailing help 
to the bee industry in that country. 

Dr, Rytir accompanied Dr. E. F. 
Phillips, of Cornell University, on his 
last visit through Czechoslovakia. 

William Anyz, 
New York 


¢ 


Wilson & Company are currently 
advertising their Tender Made Ham, 
featuring a recipe for baking it with 
honey. This advertising appears in 
123 newspapers in the United States 
and includes in the series, besides 
the ham recipe, a recipe for baking 
their Canadian bacon with honey. 
This is a notable example of what has 
been done through the efforts of 
the beekeepers’ promotional agency, 
American Honey Institute, to bring 
honey to the attention of the great 
food packers and thereby increase 
the sale of honey and its distribution. 

Watch for this advertising. It 
is appearing under the caption 
“‘Wilson’s Weekly Memo” and the 
signature of George Rector, famous 
chef, their Food Consultant. Watch 
for it! 


¢ 


The toadflax, otherwise known as 
wild snapdragon, is very plentiful 
here, and bees working the plant 
stand out more prominently in the 
hive than marked queens, each bee 
with her thorax smeared with 
bright yellow pollen. Sometimes as 
many as one third of the workers 
on each comb will be so distinguished 
and with perhaps a few of them en- 
tirely covered with the yellow dust. 
To one not familiar with it, the sight 
is interesting and almost amusing. 

The bees seem to work the blossoms 
for nectar and the pollen carrying 
appears to be quite involuntary. 
Using the lower lip of the flower as 
a landing field, the bee literally 
forces her way in and is almost com- 
pletely lost from sight; but she makes 
a laborious exit a few seconds later, 
covered fairly thoroughly with pollen. 
After visiting each flower, she care- 
fully preens herself but is apparently 
quite unable to remove the pollen 
from that spot on her back. 

Here the resourcefulness of mother 
nature becomes apparent as at the 
next flower the bee visits the pollen 
covered back comes in contact with 
the stamens and pollination is thus 
effected. 

G. F. Pearcey, 
British Columbia. 
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of my friends say about the present European war, ‘It’s a mess. 
Pretty hard to draw conclusions. Although business conditions 
in this country are apparently on the upgrade, honey productio: 
was comparatively light which should argue for a fairly decent 
stiffening in honey prices during the fall and winter at least. 


ey |.) 


War 


NCE againa large portion of the human race is at 

war. Some are expecting the return of prosperity as a re- 
sult. We must not forget that war is destructive and that any 
apparent prosperity that comes with it is false and_ will 
followed by reaction that causes serious depression. The long 
period of hard times from which we are just beginning to re- 
cover came as the aftermath of the last World War. That 
another should follow so soon promises little but suffering for 
the human race. 

Prices may rise and demand may be keen for a time due to the 
feverish excitement, but with millions of men bent on destruction, 
we will soon reach a point where we feel keenly the loss of things 
which go to provide for human comfort. 

It is probable that honey will be one of the products to find a 
rise in price, as sugar, along with wheat, is usually sensitive to 
wartime conditions. For a time the beemen may be able to reap 
a harvest if they have plenty of honey for sale. We may well 
make the best of it while it lasts, knowing full well that the final 
consequences will be painful, as they always are following a great 
war. There is no escape from the penalty of destruction that 
comes with war. All the world will be poorer as a result. 


steninnasnntincusinceny i Mcen iccisatincanin 


Disease Resistance 


HIS is the fifth year that a study of disease resistance in the 

honeybee has been under way. Although the project is now 
centered in the United States Department of Agriculture under 
supervision of James I. Hambleton, it originated as 
operative undertaking. In the beginning the work was under 
taken by the lowa Agricultural Experiment Station and _ the 
American Bee Journal with the experimental apiary at Atlantic, 
lowa. The result of the first two years’ work has been told in 
detail in this magazine by Dr. O. W. Park. 

That much time would be needed to accomplish the desired 
result was to be expected, but progress has been more rapid than 
our most sanguine hopes. We have found strains of bees which 
are resistant to American foulbrood and it is to be hoped that 
breeding will progress to a point where stock can be released to 
all queen breeders before very long. 

A detailed report of the first four years of the lowa experin 
appears in the Iowa State Apiarist report for 1938 which has 
cently come from the press. The percentage of recovery tf! 
foulbrood by all colonies under test is shown to increase rapidl) 
from year to year as breeding has progressed. In 1935 
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percentage of recovery was 28 per cent, in 1936 it was 44 pe 
cent, in 1937 it increased to 58 per cent and 


1938 it was up 
to 6> per cent. 


Figures for 1939 have not yet been published 
but it appears that there is a substantial gain again this year. 

Some of these bees are resistant to the point where it seems 
virtually impossible to bring them down with American foul- 
brood and apiaries with such stock would suffer little 


incon- 
venience from the presence of disease in the neighborhood 


Competition or Cooperation 


ONEY is now selling at prices below the return which con- 
ditions justify. With a short crop it is hard to understand 
why honey should sell cheaper than sugar, as it 


doe Ss in some 
localities. 


I'he reason, of course, is that there are too many 
competing with each other for the customer’s dollar, instead of co- 
operating with each other to establish a stable market. 

Other groups have solved some of their problems by working 
together instead of fighting the men engaged in the same occu- 
pation. If the beemen will use as much intelligence in meeting the 
market problem as they must do handling their production, a 
greater prosperity in the industry will be the result. 


The American honey producer is a 


beekeepers 


‘rugged individualist’ and 
likes to stand on his own feet, but in order to meet the competition 
of a highly organized society he will find it necessary to work with 
his fellows if he is to survive. Cooperative marketing organ- 
ization promises to be a near term necessity whether we like it 
or not. 


Returns From Bees 


HERE is frequent inquiry from the curious as to what return 
can be expected from an investment in bees. So many things 
enter in that it is very difficult to give a satisfactory answer 

The late C. P. Dadant frequently said that 500 colonies of bees 
properly managed will give an income equal to the average farm 
of 160 acres. The income from the farm will vary of course and 
so will the return from the bees. Likewise, farming pays better in 
some localities than in others and so do bees. 

Here in the Midwest where farming has been a_ prosperous 
business under normal conditions, the investment represented by 
160 acre farms is far greater than that needed for 500 colony 
apiaries. On the other hand it probably requires a higher aver- 
age of skill to manage the bees than for ordinary farming. 

In recent depression years 500 colonies of bees in a good sweet 
clover location have usually paid better than the average 
, 


farm in 
the same neighborhood. 


It is now many years since Mr. Dadant offered this comparison 
and in that time the writer has often had opportunity to note the 
comparative prosperity of the beekeeper and his neighbor. As an 
average it has seemed to be as fair an estimate as can well be made. 
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R. W. Oliver, of the Division of 
Horticulture, Central Experimental 
Farm, of Ottawa, Ontario, has recent- 
ly published in “Scientific Agri- 
culture ,” Vol. XIX, May, 1939, a 
report of his work showing the effect 
of various substances on the rooting 
of cuttings. 

Among these, honey was tried, the 
cuttings being dipped in pure honey 
and planted immediately; in a 50 per 
cent solution of honey for twenty- 
four hours; similarly in a solution of 
25 and 5 per cent honey for the same 
length of time. As a result, it was 
shown that honey has a definitely 
stimulating effect on the rooting of 
cuttings and causes a higher per- 
centage of cuttings to root, There 
were also a greater number of roots 
per cutting and the average length 
of these roots was greater than in 
the case of control cuttings 

The solution of 25 per cent honey 
seemed to be the best. 

We suggest our readers try this 
for themselves. 


¢ 


A Wisconsin firm who has Chicago 
and Kansas City warehouses, has 
been through these parts trying to 
sell containers, buy honey, but could 
do neither. The Wisconsin can prices 
were very low. Most producers have 
some stock and are low on colonies, 
so yields are small. 

I took a trip of sixty miles and was 
surprised at the loss in colonies. 
Chief State Inspector Yates reports 
Adams Co., did not report a colony 
on assessors books. It will take years 
of good crops to put us back to 
1928-29, 

J. Howard Wagner, 
Nebraska. 


¢ 


Since 1931, when a decree on the 
subject of apiary development in 
Portugal was published, the results 
obtained by the Central Station of 
Apiarian Development in its study 
and development of beekeeping in 
Portugal are said to be highly satis- 
factory. The state has promoted the 
establishment of cooperatives of bee 
producers, and has distributed to 15 
of these organzations 2,040 beehives 
valued at 117,000 escudos. 

An investigation made in 1935 
showed the number of beehives to 
total 12,360 modern and 432,772 old- 
style beehives. 

The annual average production of 
beeswax and honey is valued at 
,200,000 and 1,000,000 kilos, respec 
tively, with an approximate total 
value of 8,000,000 escudos (about 4 
cents each). 

(From Foodstuffs Round the 
World. U. S. Department of Com 
merce, June 23, 1939.) 
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Sweet Clover, 
Honey Plant 
Supreme 


ITHOUT doubt sweet clover 

the greatest honey plant that h: 
ever been found. Whether or not 
some other unknown may in time r 
place it is impossible to predict. By 
itself, however, it stands out as th 
greatest single factor Nature has yet 
given us for the increase and ex 
pansion of the business of honey 
production. 

The cover this month, taken by 
Roy Grout in the Red River Valley, 
shows a typical acreage of sweet 
clover in that country which is prob- 
ably the one in which more extensive 
planting of sweet clover is found 
than anywhere else in the world. In 
parts of the Valley, one may stand 
on some high point and view acreage 
of sweet clover which extends to the 
horizon in every direction without 
much interruption. It is almost im- 
possible to convince beekeepers from 
countries or localities where average 
crops seldom reach 100 pounds that 
frequently favorably situated sweet 
clover beekeepers may average 300 
or more pounds of the finest quality 
white honey to the colony. 

However, our purpose in selecting 
sweet clover for the subject of this 
month’s cover discussion was not only 
to point out its meaning to _ bee- 
keepers, but also to agriculture as a 
whole. Wherever it has been found 
difficult to obtain good pasture from 
any other legume, farmers have 
turned to sweet clover gradually ar 
with satisfaction. In the dry y¢ 
just passed, it has proved a blessing 
to cattle feeding districts wher 
native pasture has been burned 
crisp and grazing animals have fou! 





small pasture of sweet 
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it almost impossible to sustain them- 
selves from any other source. Sweet 
clover was able to stand the most 
severe punishment and give a con- 
stant source of pasture to cattle that 
would otherwise have had little on 
which to exist. 

This fact alone has done as much 
as anything else to increase the speed 
of sweet clover acreage on farms, 
and in turn it has brought about an 
increase in the demand for seed 
which has induced many farmers who 
previously plowed sweet clover under 
for green manuring to allow the 
clover to bloom so that seed might be 
obtained for sale, or for home use. 
While there are no reliable estimates, 
it is not beyond reason to figure that 
the acreage of sweet clover has 
doubled in the last five years and is 
now being again assisted by the pro- 
gram of idle acres which allows the 
use of a legume for soil improvement. 

There is probably no other legume 
which is more admirably suited to 
the honeybee than sweet clover. It 
is a profuse yielder of nectar under 
favorable conditions and the intensity 
which the bees work the blossoms 
insures a heavy set of seed so that 
any farmer growing sweet clover for 
seed is more than anxious to have an 
abundance of bees within range of 
his fields. There are numerous ex- 
amples of cooperation beween the 
beekeeper and the farmer in the 
production of honey and seed. Prob- 
ably no other plant better illustrates 
the mutual benefits to be obtained 
from this relationship. 


Many a small beekeeper has found 
himself with an abundance of honey 
in favorable sweet clover years, 
honey of high quality, demanding a 
fair price. The unfortunate part of 
it has been that the beekeeper, 
suddenly blessed with a return be- 
yond his expectations, hurriedly pro- 
ceeds to dispose of his honey at any 
price at all, thus bringing about a 
bad marketing situation which is be- 
ing felt now more and more each 
year. The early season market is 
becoming more distressing because 
of the scramble for early sales. The 
only seasons not showing this chaotic 
condition are those in which the crop 
over the country is obviously short to 
everyone at the very start of the 
season. 

Beekeeping, as an industry, has 
never been on a sufficiently grand 
scale to allow the assumption of 
orderliness in production or market- 
ing. There has never been enough 
honey to fill the demand of a reason- 
able marketing venture supported by 
decent propaganda and creditable 
advertising. In this in-between-state, 


beekeepers have a serious problem to 
face 
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Beekeeping 
Capitalizes Well- 
Known Careers 


A Series 
By RUTH HODGSON, 


Wisconsin. 


{Ruth Hodgson, daughter of a prominent 
Wisconsin beekeeper, has written a series of 
sketches about people who have made a start 
in another business from the capital obtained 
from keeping bees. As an introduction to 
her material, she says: “I think one of the 
reasons I became interested in writing these 
articles is because my father has kept bee 
for years. It started as a hobby, but the 
few bees he had proved so profitable that h« 
increased to sixty colonies. He has never 
had more, because taking care of more than 
this number would interfere with other 
interests. One year he produced 10,000 
pounds of honey with only forty-seven ac- 
tual hours in the apiary, not counting 
extracting. It can be said, therefore, that 
while beekeeping is a hobby with him, the 
bees do give a good financial return.’’] 


UCH has been written about men 
who have been successful in 
making beekeeping their life work. 
What they have learned has been 
passed on to us and has been of help 
to us. However, there is another 
group of men who have produced 
honey successfully, but who have, 
for one reason or another, taken up 
other work and have succeeded in it, 
too. It is interesting to learn how 
beekeeping’ helped them to succeed. 
They may be divided into two 
groups. The first group is composed 
of men who used bees to get a start 
in life. They found beekeeping an 
excellent occupation for school age 
since the work is in summer when 
there is usually no school, and during 
the rest of the season, the bees do 
not need as much attention. In the 
study of bees, they learn that suc- 
cess comes to those who strike out 
for themselves and work hard. These 
young beekeepers learn much from 
the bees. They go out and sell their 
product and the business training is 
bound to help them later. 

There is also that group of men 
who do not keep bees during their 
youth but who obtained much from 
bees after they have become suc 
cessful in some other occupation 
They use bees as a means of in- 
creasing their income or because bee 
keeping gives them a healthy outdoor 
contact which they need. They also 
find interest in this hobby they could 
not find elsewhere. 

It has taken considerable time and 
correspondence to _ select material 
for this series of interesting short 
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biographies of those who have used 
beekeeping to climb the ladder of 
success. The article about Sebastian 
S. Kresge appearing in the July issue 
was the first of the series. He used 
bees, as he says, “For a_ stepping 
stone to better things in life.”’ 

In this series of articles which will 
appear in future issues of American 
Bee Journal, I have taken many of the 
men of both groups one by one to 
show what they have gained through 
keeping bees. Whether beekeeping is 
undertaken as a vocation or avo- 
cation, whether for financial or for 
spiritual gain, it has been found to 
play an important part in the lives 
of many people. 


Beekeeping in Greece 


One of our subscribers, Ireneos C 

Spiropulo, of Athens, Greece, writes 
“You cannot imagine what profits 
a proficient beekeeper m:y realize 
in Greece owing to its mild climate 
on the one hand and the protection 
of beekeeping by Greek Law on 
the other. I should therefore re- 
quest you to pass a small notice 
in your American Bee Journal since 
by so doing you are going to bene- 
fit both your countrymen and my 
own native Greece. There is a 
large annual production of Greek 
honey of thyme and honey from 
pine trees.” 

Here is an opportunity for some of 
our honey producers to investigate 
the possibilities of honey production 
in a far off country 
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N 1928, Manitoba produced 

2,887,000 pounds of honey, and in 
1938, 9,600,000—an increase of over 
200 per cent. During this period, 
beekeeping changed in genera] from 
a lucrative hobby to a serious com- 
mercial undertaking. Every phase 
of honey production was afforded 
most careful and prolonged consider- 
ation, and beekeepers had at their 
disposal the ver; best technical and 
practical advice in all matters per- 
taining to honey production. 

Unfortunately, the same _ thing 
cannot be said of the marketing end 
of the business, and with this in- 
crease in production there grew up 
a marketing problem of very serious 
proportions. 


As the size of apiaries increased, 
the larger beekeepers found them- 
selves unable to dispose of their crops 
in the local markets or by personal 
contacts. Carlot shipments through 
the agency of broker or wholesaler 
became a necessary and usual pro- 
cedure with these larger producers. 


The logical market for honey in 
Manitoba is found in Winnipeg, and 
it is here that the headquarters of 
most of the grocery brokerage and 
wholesale firms are located. It is on 
and through this market that the 
great bulk of Manitoba honey is sold. 


A preponderance of beekeepers 
have no option but to dispose of their 
honey in the fall as soon as it is ex 
tracted and packed. This unavoid- 
ably results in a_ glut on the 
local market cut-throat, chiseling 
methods are resorted to by both 
buyers and sellers, and invariably the 
result is a price lower than that 
warranted by existing conditions. 

Since 1928, the average wholesale 
price of honey in Winnipeg has de- 
clined from 13% cents in 1928 to 
5% cents in 1938. While some de- 
cline might rightfully be attributed 
to general economic conditions dur- 
ing the period, the drop in honey 
values is far out of line with that of 
similar or competitive products, con- 
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Organizing a Honey 
Producers Cooperative 


By J. W. BRAITHWAITE, 


Mr. Braithwaite is president of the Manitoba Co-Opera- 
tive Honey Producers, Ltd., located at Winnipeg. 









The 


cooperative movement especially in Canada, is growing 
fast and may be the real solution of many marketing 


problems. 





sidering the intrinsic value of honey 
as a natural delicacy and food. 

Thinking beekeepers know that the 
deplorable and ridiculous situation in 
which they and their product find 
themselves is due primarily to two 
conditions: (1) lack of uniformity of 
product, with regard to quality, con- 
dition and presentation; (2) un- 
organized and unethical selling in a 
buyers’ market with all that that im- 
plies, especially in seasons when 
offerings are plentiful and producers 
distressed. It is unnecessary to en- 
large upon either of these points, 
although much might be said and 
many illustrations and examples 
quoted to substantiate both of them. 
Suffice it to say that, as time went 
on, Manitoba beekeepers gave grow- 
ing consideration to the idea of form- 
ing a co-operative organization of 
their own, and finally decided ac- 
tually to do something about it. 

At the 1937 annual convention of 
the Manitoba Beekeepers Associ- 
tion, the question of a co-operative 
organization came up, as usual; and, 
after much discussion a committee 
was set up to investigate the possi- 
bility of such an organization, and 
was instructed to report to the 1938 
convention. In the interim an ex- 
haustive study of the subject was 
made and a very full report was pre- 
sented to the convention in 1938, 
chiefly based upon a visit paid by two 
members of the committee to the 
office and plant of the Ontario Honey 
Producers Co-operative at Toronto. 
The committee recommended the 
establishment of a similar plant for 
Manitoba. 

The Convention decided to accept 
the recommendation of the committee 
and a provisional board was set up 
and instructed to proceed with the 
work of organizing a co-operative 
processing, packing, and sales organ- 
ization. 

The board took this mandate seri- 
ously and set to work at once. By- 
laws were set up and approved, appli- 
cation for charter was made, and in 








due time the company was incorpo 
rated in the name of Manitoba Co- 
operative Honey Producers Limited 

A campaign to raise the necessary 
share capital was inaugurated, and a 
series of meetings was held in the 
chief honey producing districts of the 
province, at which the plan was ex- 
plained in detail by the president of 
the provisional board and his associ- 
ates, and applications for’ share 
capital were solicited. 

After eighteen months of hard 
work, the surmounting of many 
obstacles, and the survival of several 
crises, the objective has been reached 
and the necessary share capital sub- 
scribed. At the present time, the 
processing plant is being assembled 
in Winnipeg, honey from producers 
is commencing to come in, and by 
the time this appears in print, pro- 
cessing and packing should be in full 
swing and “CLOVER CREST” honey 
making its appearance upon the 
shelves of Manitoba grocery stores. 

The aims and objectives of thé 
organization are briefly: 

1. By processing and blending to 
place upon the market a _ standard, 
high quality honey, uniform in color, 
flavor, and texture. In a tin of 
“CLOVER CREST” honey the pu 
chaser will always know just exactly 
what she is buying without the 
necessity of removing the lid to ex 
amine the contents, which will be the 
same whether purchased in Halifax, 
Hull or Honolulu. 

2. By keeping the bulk of 
members’ honey off the market dur 
ing the rush of fall deliveries, and 
spreading its sales program over 4 
twelve month period, the co-operativ' 
will do something to relieve con- 
gestion on glutted markets, with 4 
resultant price stabilizing benefit to 
all beekeepers of the _ province, 
whether members of the co-operative 
or not. 

3. By true co-operative methods, 
and the marketing of a quality 
product, to make more satisfacto! 
returns to members than they coul 
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obtain working individually. 


This 
objective may take time to reach, but 
granted the loyalty of its members, 


plus efficient management, it is 
certain of attainment. 

The authorized capital is $50,000 
in $20 shares bearing 5 per cent 
interest. Subject to the approval of 
the board of directors, shares may be 
purchased by any interested party; 
but only bona fide beekeepers regis- 
tered as such with the Manitoba De- 
partment of Agriculture, may be 
elected to the board of directors. 
Control is thus kept in producer 
hands at all times. 

In this connection readers will be 
interested to know that some $2,500 
of share capital was subscribed by 
American southern package bee 
shippers in the form of package bees. 
These were delivered to the co- 
operative, sold by them, and the pro- 
ceeds credited in the form of share 
capital to the shippers concerned. 
The directors of the co-operative 
appreciate this friendly gesture very 
much, and as time goes on will en- 
deavor by every means in their power 
to demonstrate this appreciation in 
any possible practical manner. 


Each shareholder has one vote, 
irrespective of the number of shares 
held. Returns will be made to 
members on a pro rata basis, accord- 
ing to the amount of honey delivered 
to the plant, and not according to the 
money invested. Seven directors are 
elected by the members from among 
their number, two retiring each year 
(three every third year) and each 
eligible for re-election, President 
and vice-president are elected by the 
board from among their number. 
Directors do not receive a salary, but 
a per diem allowance plus out-of 
pocket expenses when on company 
business, or attending board meet- 
ings. 

Every producer member is re- 
quired to hold share capital equiva- 
lent to 1 cent per pound of his de- 
liveries of honey to the plant. For 
example: a member holding one $20 
share may deliver 2,000 pounds of 
honey every year. If he desires to 
ship 4,000 pounds, a further $20 will 
be necessary, which, if not subscribed 
in cash, will be deducted from the 
member’s honey settlement. 

The physical set-up of the plant is 
based upon a turn-over of two million 
pounds of honey during the first year. 
This amount will take care of nec- 


essary overhead and operating ex- 
pense. The program in later years 
will depend upon prospective sales 


possibilities. 

Participation is voluntary, no 
member is compelled to deliver all or 
any of his honey to the plant. Neither 
is the company compelled to accept 
more honey from the members than 
the directors consider it will be able 
to dispose of satisfactorily. (Having 
received ‘promise to deliver’ totaling 
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two million pounds of honey 
year, the company is at present ac- 
cepting no further applications to 
participate this year.) 

The processing plant is not ex- 
tensive; neither is the operation com- 
plicated; but precision and care are 
necessary at certain points in order 
to secure satisfactory results. The 
method used is that introduced by 
Dr. E. J. Dyce, Ontario provincial 
apiarist, and called the Dyce method, 
and is here briefly described. 


First, I should state that members 
deliver their honey to the plant in 
70-pound containers, which can be 
used for this purpose over and over. 
These are supplied free of charge, ex- 
cept transportation cost, to all 
members requesting them, providing 
they can qualify under the share 
capital regulations. Members who do 
not qualify and still desire to deliver, 
may do so, providing they agree to 
a deduction of the necessary amount 
from the proceeds of the product. 


When the honey is received at the 
plant it is weighed and graded and 
an initial payment is made to the pro- 
ducer, The honey is then stored away 
according to classification and grade. 
Our equipment is arranged to pro- 
cess in batches of 6,000 pounds, and 
when preparing a batch, this amount 
of honey is elevated to the top 
(fourth) floor in the building; and it 
is in the assembling of each batch 
of honey that consideration must be 
given to the percentages of various 
grades and colors going into the 
blend. 

On the top floor the lids are taken 
off the containers, which are inverted 
upon racks in one of the two lique- 
fying rooms there. Each room is 
constructed to accommodate 6,000 
pounds of honey, and they are heated 
by means of steam coils or pipes. As 
the honey liquefies it runs from the 
containers on to trays beneath the 
racks, and from these out of the 
heating room into a tank set into the 
floor alongside to receive it. When 
ready, the honey is released and 
flows by gravity to the floor below 
and into the processing kettle, the 
most important single item of equip- 
ment in the plant. 

The heating kettle which holds 
6,000 pounds of honey is lined with 
stainless steel, and is heated by steam 
under 15 pounds pressure. Temper- 
ature is thermostatically controlled 
at between 150°-155°F. The kettle 
is equipped with an agitator or mixer, 
with hardwood arms which con- 
tinually scrape the sides of the kettle 
so that none of the honey may adhere 
to the sides and become overheated 
When the honey is sufficiently heated 
it is passed through an O. A. C. 
strainer into a cooling vat situated on 
the floor below. The honey is cooled 
as it rotates around two rollers sus- 
pended in the vat, and through which 
cold water from the _ refrigerating 





this 





plant is continually passing. There 
is an agitator at the bottom of the 
vat keeping the honey in motion so 
that it will keep thoroughly mixed, 
to insure even cooling. When the 
honey is cooled to 70° or 80°F. it is 
for 


ready the seeding operation, 
which is carried out in the same vat. 

The honey is seeded with granu- 
lated honey saved from a previous 
batch, and this is added through 


coarse mesh screens six mesh to one 
inch. The agitator is kept running 
until the seeding process is com- 
pleted to insure thorough mixing with 
the honey in the vat. This seeding 
of course is done to insure smooth, 
even granulation and the honey 
granulates to the same texture as 
that of the honey with which it is 


seeded, This is the final operation, 
and it only remains to pack the 
product. From the seeding vat, the 
honey passes again by gravity, 


through pipes to the packing tables. 

The procedure varies somewhat 
with honey intended for bottling. In 
this case no seeding is necessary, the 
honey being run directly from the 
the kettle to the bottling counters. 
When packing is completed the honey 
is stored in the control room in the 
basement to insure quick and even 
granulation. The temperature of 
this room, 50° to 55°, is regulated by 
thermostatic control, and maintained 
by means of a refrigeration plant. 

It must be understood in outlining 
this equipment that it is not yet in 
use, but is at present being assembled. 
The procedure varies somewhat from 
that followed by the Ontario Honey 
Producers Co-operative Limited, al- 
though the principle is the same. 
However, we will not be able to speak 
with certainty of the successful 
operation of our plant until the first 
few batches of honey have been put 
through. 

We 
through 


expect to 
the during 
the third week in August and this will 
be quite an event in the beekeeping 
and honey producing history of this 
province 


the first batch 
sometime 


put 
plant 


Looking to the larger field, along 
with sister co-operative organizations 


(either functioning, or in 


now pro 
cess of formation) in Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


we are endeavoring to set up a 
central selling agency. The immediate 
objective is unity of policy and action 
with regard to honey exports, but 
there are possibilities far behind this, 
and it may well be that this central 
agency will day provide the 
channel through which all of the co- 
operatives’ 
effected 


some 


honey sales’. will be 
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Glimpses of New York State and 
New York Beekeeping 


By M. G. DADANT, 


Illinois. 
The first part of a report of a trip by M. G. Dadant and Roy Grout 
through the state in 1939. Mr. Grout is to comment later on some 
phases of New York beekeeping and beekeepers’ problems and 
methods. (Photos by Roy Grout.) 


EW YORK HAS EVERYTHING. conditions were getting progressively York it was self evident. We brought 
We were greeted with this sign drier. By the time we reached New _ rains with us, but we were too lat: 

as we entered the state. We kept 

hearing it along the way. Geo. Rea 

and Dr. Phillips assured us the same 

thing, Our beekeeping friends and 

acquaintances likewise. More signs, 

more assurances as we proceeded. 

And there was no braggadocio at- 
tached to it. It was said with a smile 
but with a positiveness that was half 
convincing. They seemed to infer 
by their demeanor, ‘‘Well, we suppose 
you think we are bragging like some 
other states do, but we really mean it; 
we are happy to be New Yorkers, we 
enjoy it, we are going to do our dead 
level best to let you see the state, 
help you enjoy it, enjoy it with you. 
Then, by heck, if you don’t agree— 
oh, but you will.” 

Hospitality is one thing that we 
did get too, whether from friends, 
mere acquaintances, lodginghouse 
keepers, or who-have-you. 

And along with everything else, 
New York could show us a droughi 
in 19389. It gradually dawned on us 
as we crossed Indiana and Ohio that 


The top picture shows one of Archi 
Coggshall’s yards in New York, a permanent 
location into the second and third generatior 
This is frequent in New York state The 
lower picture is the apiary of J. B. Merwir 
which also passes into the second generation 
Mr. Merwin is in the thyme region of the 
Catskill mountains. 


as rain makers to do agriculture or 
beekeeping a great lot of good. Ou 
trip should have been planned for 
June. How the landscape ca! 
change in two or three weeks! How 
refreshing a rain! By the time w' 
started for home many of the sca! 
of a dry sun had been erased 
Pastures and fields looked better, 
though the central part of the stat 
and the west central part still wer 
far from out of the dry time. 

The Allegheny plateaus of Pennsy 
vania, and farther south, also &% 
tend into New York. But milli 
of years ago huge glaciers desce! 
They smoothed the tops of 
mountains, they gouged out lakes 
caverns, depositing a morain¢ 
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limestone, grinding and exposing 
boulders, sand and clay, changing 
the course of rivers, making new 
ones, and draining out old lakes. 
Thus New York has every type of 
soil that can be imagined. But it is 
a series of little hills, big hills, and 
mountains, with the more alluvial 
valleys, interspersed, some small, some 
broad and long. There is fertility 
here and in the larger valleys, like 
the Mchawk and the+Hudson there 
are some alluvial natural lime soils 
on the moraines, where the clovers 
do well; there is much acid and clay 
soil for the alsike and the buckwheat, 


The top picture shows three generations 
of the Merwins at Prattsville, New York, 
Grandfather J. B., Father Charles and grand- 
son Charles, Jr. Junior is probably yet too 
young to know whether he will follow in the 
footsteps of his forbears. The Schenectady 
(New York) meeting, (picture below) Greene 
County, was held at the home of the 
Merwins at Prattsville. (Glory Cale used 
to wash this porch twice a week. His first 
commercial beekeeping job was with J. 
Merwin twenty-four years ago.) 


and muck soil in the old lake beds, 
where thousands of acres of vege- 


tables are raised. It is strange that 
such a muck soil should be so easily 
blown by the wind that it is necessary 
to build willow line fence windbreaks 
every few hundred feet. 

The climate is similarly diverse— 
mild for fruit setting in spring along 
the Great Lakes, Lake Champlain 
and in the Lower Hudson Valley, 
temperate in the valleys, and severe 
in the higher altitudes. 

Along with this varying typogra- 
phy goes a beauty which one does not 
see in the flatter regions. When 
crossing the plains a few years ago 
I encountered in western Kansas a 
man who had moved there from 
Illinois. In answer to my question 
he said that he was perfectly satisfied 
there and would not return East for 
anything. Asked for a reason, he 
said, “In my old location in Illinois 
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I could hardly see a mile for the hills 
and trees, but here, look, I can see 
for fifty miles.”” You cennot see for 
fifty miles in New York State even 
though the high spots on the moun- 
tains, like the Adirondacks and Cat 
skills, do give some wonderful views. 

The thing that impressed me the 
most was the undulating valleys, the 
small size of the cultivated patches, 
which merged into each other like 
a crazy quilt, with a heavy seam 
wherever the drainage caused a line 
of low grown trees. Two, four, five, 
ten acres in a patch, oats, corn, buck- 
wheat, then meadow, and still plenty 
of timber land. A kaleidoscope of 
colors as though mother nature and 
man’s handicraft had used here a 
patch from a green bonnet, here a 
white piece of tablecloth, and there 
a yellow scarf, with more green, blue 
of varying shades, all merged per- 
































fectly into a 
pattern. 


strange but perfect 


The beauty of the scenery must be 
self evident. Those deep glacial 
gouges, called the Finger Lakes, sur- 
rounded by abrupt high hills or low 
mountains, with the glens and 
fissures cutting through, the Great 
Lakes on the border with that in- 
comparable magnificence of Niagara 
Falls, the broad, smooth and 
imposing St. Lawrence with its 
thousands of picturesque islands, the 
glassy smoothness of Lake George 
and Lake Champlain in their setting 
of trees and the ruggedness and 
beauty of the Adirondacks and Cat- 
skills with their thousands of square 
miles of woods, all add up to a 
picture which one likes to remember. 

But what about New York bee- 
keeping? Again here, New York has 
everything—or nearly: history, soils, 
honey plants, extension, inspection 
and markets. 

Who has not read of Quinby, 
Doolittle, Hetherington, Alexander, 
Coggshalls, Hershiser, Elwood, Van 
Deusen, Hoffman, West—all builders 
in early apiculture, They are all 
gone, but here was the battleground 
of hive and frame sizes and styles. 
I venture to say that there are still 
in New York State more different 
frame sizes than in any other state 
in the Union, perhaps as many as in 
all others put together. 

We were interested in visiting at 
Cherry Valley, the home of the late 
Captain Hetherington, where a good 
sized beekeeper with outyards, G. E. 
Peg, still keeps bees in the original 
Hetherington equipment, closed end 
frames, four-piece sections for comb 
honey. We also found equally inter 
esting, a half hour at the old E. W 
Alexander location where at one 
time 700 colonies were kept in one 
apiary. One wonders how it could 
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have been done profitably. Buck- 
wheat must have been the universal 
crop in that section. Even so, one 
wonders if Alexander would not have 
profited by scattering his bees into 
outyards so as to be better fortified 
for help from the minor plants as 
well as clover or basswood, and for 
good years and bad. We have all 
had years when it looked like a loca- 
tion could not be overstocked; but 
year in and year out, one season with 
another, big apiaries have their posi- 
tive disadvantages. 

The bees are still kept at the old 
Alexander location by the son. The 
big honey house and cellar are still 
there, but the spirit is gone, the 
value of the location apparently has 
waned, so only about a hundred colo- 
nies remain, gathering only a fair 
crop, even in a year like 1938. 

In the same general section we did 
see apiaries of 350 and 200 colonies, 
both buckwheat locations. Again we 
wondered if a split-up into several 
apiaries would not increase the total 
crop. 

New York has always been a big 
beekeeping state. It still is. Far be 
it from me to intimate or suggest, 
however, that one should go there 
to take up beekeeping. In fact, I can 
think of dozens of sections where 
you could do better, if it is honey you 
are after. : 

White clover is New York’s main 
honey crop, along with buckwheat. 
Basswood has waned, but with re- 
forestation it may return as a main 
crop. In Illinois we get nothing 
from goldenrod. In New York State 
this plant is pretty well distributed 
and yields well, as does the aster. 
White sweet clover does occur, but 
only seldom. The white clover is 
pretty generally distributed over the 
state. Buckwheat occurs mostly in 
the southern half, and then not on 
the high Allegheny plateaus. 

But there are two honey plants 
which are peculiar to New York. I 
refer first to the wild thyme which 
occurs in the Catskills around the 
locations of the Merwins where Cale 
learned some of his first beekeeping. 
Our readers will recall thyme as the 
honey of Mount Hymettus, in Greece, 
highly prized and highly priced in 
exclusive food shops. The senior 
Merwin recalls the first thyme plants 
in the region, seed having presumably 
come over in the wool of imported 
sheep. The plant now covers several 
thousand acres in that region. It is 
a thin soil plant. Likely if county 
agents have their way and the 
pasture and dairy lands are improved 
by intensive fertilization, the thyme 
may be crowded out. We see no 
chance for its decline otherwise. The 
plants and the nectar yield were both 
stunted this year by the drought. 

I went out into the home apiary 
together with Mr. Merwin, Sr. in the 
evening. The bees were busy fanning 
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to thicken the day’s nectar. The 
odor of honey was pronounced. Mr. 
Merwin asked me what it smelled 
like. I was reticent, because we were 
imposing on the Merwin’s hospitality 
by spending the night with them. 
“Go ahead,” said Mr. Merwin, “it 
smells like Limburger cheese.’”’ Per- 
haps it did. I do not know my 
Limburger very well. 

But the honey speaks for itself. 
We ate it at the table and liked it. 
Some of last year’s crop; a smooth 
granulation, nearly like butter which 
spreads smoothly on bread and has 
a delicious flavor. 

Purple loosestrife, sometimes call- 
ed rebel-weed, occurs from Nova 
Scotia south to Delaware, according 
to Pellett. It yields surplus honey 
in the lower Hudson Valley. Un- 
fortunately, time did not permit our 
visiting it where it is in abundance. 


From east to west in New York 
State we saw wild carrot in the 
second growth hay fields. What a 
crop this would make if it yielded 
honey generously. We did find rx 
ports of honey from it in western 
New York, as much as a super ful! 
In fact, we saw the bees in thi 
section working it vigorously. Jus: 
why did it yield honey here and not 
in other sections? Climate, moisture, 
temperature influenced it, or perhaps 
some other unknown factor that w: 
know nothing about. There remain 
this almost unexplored field in 
the honey and bee line. Why th 
nectar secretion variation in various 
blossoms and in different blossom 
of the same plant? We need some 
one to carry on in cooperation wit! 
the agronomists, some definite and 
thorough work on this subject. 
































































































































































Edwin W. Selfe, Monroeville, Ohio 
uses the above plan for wintering. 


It is a good one. Colonies are packed 
in straw. Note the novel top pack- 
ing and the yard surrounded by corn- 
stalk windbreak with probably the 
shelter of buildings on the other side. 
Bees so protected should winter in 
the majority of seasons without loss. 
Colonies in winter quarters like this 
with young bees, abundance of food 
in the top food chambers, and young 
queens to start off another brood nest 
in the spring are bound to give a 
good account of themselves. As 
pointed out elsewhere in this issue, 
however, colonies of old bees, poor 
queens, with insufficient food cannot 
be expected to overcome these dis- 





advantages just because they are well 
protected and well packed for winter 
The two sets of conditions must exist 
together for perfect wintering. 

In the long period previous to the 
main honeyflow, in regions like sweet 
clover and alfalfa, protection of colo- 
nies, under ideal conditions lik« 
these probably are, may be divided in 
spring with new queens from the 
south and each division reach full 
gathering strength before the honey 
flow starts. This is coming to be thé 
accepted practice among many bee- 
keepers. George Demuth, previous 
editor of Gleanings in Bee Culturt 
spread the gospel of this practice 1 
years, but it took beekeepers con 
siderable time to catch on. 
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1939 You will read it with keen 
interest and delight. 
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Miss Margaret Sawyer, Director of 
The Glass Kitchen and her staff, of 
New York City, are constantly work- 
ing with honey. The Glass Kitchen 
is giving the Institute hearty co- 
operation. 






** * 










Wilson & Company had one of the 
most attractive columns on honey in 
the September 28 edition of 123 
newspapers throughout the country. 
George Rector, Food Consultant of 
Wilson & Company has Wilson’s 
Tender Made Ham cooked in honey 
He says, “It’s A Honey” and tells 
that we owe a great deal to the busy 
little bees. Without the bee he would 
be unable to give you the recipe for 
one of the tastiest, most attractive 
hams. Do try it. 


** * 



















eekeepers make a growing and im 
Beekeey k i 
portant contribution to the country’s 
The present apiary, home and shop at Dr. Watson’s, Alfred, New York natural pam a 
’ Let us tell the nation Who’s Who 
Our Master of Breeding in the American beekeeping industry 
yy publishing the names and circu- 
by publish th 1 
a ' . , lati > lis ar ar wide Will 
These two pictures were furnished ating the ist far ad e ide. 
your name be on the list? Write the 
Institute for particulars 
*** * 



















by the late Everett McNay and were 
taken by him just before he left Dr. 
Watson in New York. There has 





Read the September issue of the 
been a vast improvement in the Progressive Grocer and see _ the 
apiary and buildings of Dr. Watson’s Pi¢tures of the attractive window dis- 
plays of honey. 


** * 







place during the time of his investi- 
gation of instrumental mating. The 


Do people read the bee journals? 

Watson home is among the hills in Indeed they do. The Institute re 

western New York, a very delightful ceives many letters asking about 

location, and Dr. Watson is Director S°mething that was published in the 

of Scientific Research in Alfred Uni- ¢¢ Journals or for Institute liter- 

ature mentioned in the bee journals 
** * 









versity in the town of the same name. 
While many research investigators 





Sears, Roebuck and Company of 
are now using Dr. Watson’s method Atlanta, Georgia held a Honey Show 
of instrumental mating, it is safe to at their market during the week of 
say that Dr. Watson still remains the September 4. They secured the co- 
guiding hand in all our breeding operation from the State Bureau of 
Dr. Watson at work in his laboratory problems. Markets 














, the local food editors, radio 
_ and the local food distributors. The 

American Honey Institute literature 
f os was distributed, You will remember 
aoe a the fine article Mr. C. H. Bishop, the 
manager of this market wrote for 
Institute Inklings on The Marketing 


Institute News of Honey 


The Ohio State Council of Retail 
es Merchants is working with the bee- 


Sas | 


a 
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keepers’ association in a program 
to merchandise the unusually good 
quality honey crop that Ohio has this 
year. Several chain stores. are 





Since the beekeepers of America tractive leaflets and two new window 
play an important roll in the pro- streamers ready for you at cost. If 
duction of foods, it is fitting that a you did not receive a sample copy of interested in cooperating with this 
definite time be set aside in appre- each, write to the Institute. Do program 
ciation of their contribution to the place your order early. The Insti eee 
American table and an effort be tute’s literature is in great demand A 92-year old retired minister in 
made to serve honey in every home 


oe the State of Washington is now add 
throughout the week of October ing more colonies of bees to his 













23-30. Do not miss the article on “The  apiary 
e+? Flowers and the Bees” by Frank J. 7 vs 
The Institute has two new at- Taylor in Collier’s for September 9, Dorothy Dean, of the Spokane 
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teview, Spokane, Washington, had 
an interesting article in the Review’s 
Home Economics Department during 
August on canning. A recipe for 
Honey Pickled Peaches, Pears, or 
Apples was given. 


* 





** 


Everyone has regrets and the Insti- 
tute’s great regret is that a repre- 
sentative cannot attend the many 
state meetings to which it has re- 
ceived invitations, Is there some 
way that meetings in _ different 
sections could be planned so that 
speakers could attend without losing 
too much time between meetings? 


** * 





Why not pass your copy of Insti- 
tute Inklings on to a baker in your 
locality? 

‘ ABJ— . 


Announcement 


The unauthorized movement of 
colonies of bees and the consequent 
danger of speading infectious brood 
disease of bees into clean territory 
are problems that are growing rapid- 
ly in importance in Texas with the 
development of migratory beekeep- 
ing. 

As a result of action taken by the 
Texas Beekeepers Association § in 
the annual meeting at Lockhart 
in 1938, aid of the Highway Patrol, 
Texas Department of Public Safety 
was requested and readily granted. 
This very efficient organization was 
most helpful during the fall of 1938 
and the State Entomologist again has 
been assured by Homer Garrison, Jr., 
Director of the Texas Department 
of Public Safety, that the Highway 
Patrol will be on the outlook to check 
up on drivers of trucks loaded with 
beehives, bees on combs, brood combs 
or other equipment to see if author- 
ization has been obtained from F. L. 
Thomas, State Entomologist, College 
Station, Texas. 

Application for Permit to Move 
Bees into Texas must be accompanied 
by a Certificate of Health based upon 
a recent inspection and signed by 
the state entomologist or bee in- 
spector of the state where the ship- 
ment originated. Texas beekeepers 
should have a Certificate of Health 
or a Permit to Move on Affidavit if 
they intend to transport bees from 
one county to another. Whenever 
application is made for a permit to 
move bees, either into the state or 
from one count: to another, state- 
ment should be made showing both 
consignor and consignee and the 
number of colonies to be moved. 
Proper attention to these details 
on the part of migratory beekeepers 
will enable them to avoid delay. 

F. L. Thomas, 
State Entomologist, 
Texas. 





A Bee Line to Health 



















Graphic Features, of New York, 
furnishes the two photographs show- 
ing the use of bee stings in the treat- 


ment of arthritis. Perhaps the first 
medical man in America to study the 
use of bee stings is Dr. Bodog F. 
Beck who has been experimenting 
with the bee venom as a cure for 
arthritis, rheumatism, sciatica, neu- 
ralgia and related diseases for more 
than twenty years. 

He has had remarkable success. He 
believes the injection of the venom 
by the live bee is more effective than 
by artificial means. Patients who 
have tried everything else come to 
him for relief. Recently the New 
























































York Hospital and Cornell University 
Medical College have used this treat- 
ment with marked success. 

In the picture is shown the colony 
of bees Dr. Beck keeps in his office 
from which he selects proper indi- 
viduals for treating his patients 
Some patients require more _in- 
jections than others. 

The enlarged knee joints are those 
of a patient who has suffered with 
arthritis for nine years. At the time 
the picture was taken, he had had 
eight treatments with live bee venom 
and, as a result, his pulse had re 
turned to normal and his condition 
was much improved. 


» 
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The world’s tallest tree, a Redwood in 
North Dyerville Flat, Humboldt State Red- 
wood Park. It is 364 feet high. 







world explorer, when he goes to 
Africa, is pretty sure to head 
right for the elephant country; and 
just so, when you motor into the 
Redwood Empire of California, you 
are more than likely to set your 














course straight for the real tall 
timber. Luckily, the Redwood High- 
way (here, U. S. 101) leads directly 
there. 

In North Dyerville Flat, within 
Humboldt State Redwood Park, 





towers the tallest tree in all the world 
—a Redwood (Sequoia sempervirens) 
364 feet high. As you gaze upward 
you are possessed with a sense of 
attainment. 

To reach the tallest of all trees, 
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age. 


and the most expansive sector of thi 


Redwood belt here about twenty 
miles broad—you may drive nortl 
ward from the San Francisco Bay 


101, which lead 
along the course of the upper Russian 
River, then through Ukiah and 
Willits, and across a 2000-foot divide, 
continuing downward 
fluents of the Eel River. 
A few scattered Redwoods are 
seen; and then they mass in dense} 
array around 
Park and at 


Region on U. S. 


along con 


Cummings, Coolidgs 
Lane’s Redwood Flat, 
about 53 miles beyond Willits, in 
northern Mendocino County. Then 
crossing into Humboldt County, you 
see fine upstanding tree-giants at 
Hartsook resort. Beyond, you come 
soon to Richardson Grove, a unit in 
the State Park system. This is a 
favorite camping ground, with rustic 
cabins in the heart of the forest, and 
a bathing beach along the South Fork 
of the Eel River. 

Whether or not you stay, you should 
pause awhile at the grove to study 
the stump and the butt log cros 
section of a fallen Redwood, 12 feet 
in diameter, preserved as an edu- 
sational exhibit concerning which 
Professor Emanuel Fritz has written 
an illuminating leaflet, “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood.” As re 
vealed by annual growth-rings, that 
giant started growing 
A. D.—and many of the 
even older. Some were stalwart sap 
lings centuries before the beginning 
of the Christian Era. They wer 
standing here in unbroken calm when 
the other side of the world wa 
shaken with the tread of Alexander’ 
conquering hosts A few of these 


about 700 





trees art 


tree-monarchs may perhaps hav: 
been contemporaries of the royal 
Pharaohs. 

At Richardson Grove the tate 


maintains a nature guide, to te 
about the trees and trails, 
diverse wonders of the wildern¢ 

Benbow, north of Richardson Grove, 
is a resort center with an attractive 
inn and summer homes in the forest 
along the curving river, 
panded into a lake. Garberville li 


and the 


here ex 





A drive through the 





Highway of the Giants in 
" The Redwood Empire 


The Convention of Sacramento, November 7-10, 
will give opportunity to visit many of the scenic 
parts of our great West. 
Redwoods is in order. This description, furnished 
by “Motor Land,” published in San Francisco, 
will whet the desire to see these giants of a past 


farther on, 


Thi 


/ 


idow-like 
be vond 





for mile 
tree many 






All of these places have fine 


recreational facilities. 


Now you pass a succession of Red- 
wood groves preserved as memorials 
by public spirited donors who gave 
them to the State through the 
mediation of the Save-the-Redwoods 
League. Most of these groves are 
along the highway, but several of the 
most beautiful rise across the river. 
The term “grove,” be it noted, may 
be somewhat misleading, for these 
are by no means isolated, but rather 
form part of a continuous woodland 
—‘“the world’s finest forest.” 


Camps are established at the 
Stephens Grove and Solon Williams 
Grove. For more than 18 miles the 
highway passes through Humboldt 
State Redwood Park, a reserve of 
20,000 acres, some of them the most 
densely timbered in America. 


When you journey through these 
primeval woodlands, it is as if you 
travel back hundreds of centuries in 
the world’s history and behold the 
earth as it was once all arrayed in 
lush beauty of foliage and bloom. 
You pass amidst myriads of flowers 
and great man-high ferns, and gaze 
up at tree-giants, such as flourished 
in dim antiquity. 

At Dyerville the South Fork, a 
considerable stream crossed by bridge 
as you leave the State Park, joins the 
main Eel River. Now, for more than 
10 miles the highway extends through 
a dense Redwood forest, fully as 
beautiful as that within the Park 
boundaries. 

On your northward journey, com- 
panioned by the winding river, Scotia 
and Alton are passed, then Fortuna 
and Fernbridge—where a picturesque 
arched bridge extends across the Eel 
toward Ferndale, prosperous center 
of the dairylands. This stretch of 
the river, from Alton to below the 
bridge, is thronged with sportsmen 
when steelhead and salmon are run- 
ning in the fall. 

On the Redwood Highway tour, 
leaving the river at Loleta, soon you 
glimpse Humboldt Bay and it is not 
long before you roll into Eureka, 283 
miles north of San _ Francisco. 
Westernmost city in the United 
States and the largest community in 
the Redwoods region, Eureka is 
thoroughly modern, with excellent 
hotels to receive all guests. The 
Eureka Inn here, built by the com- 
munity, is a model of convenience 
and artistry; in the Elizabethan style, 
it looks out upon always-charming 
gardens. Eureka serves admirably 
as headquarters while you. are visit- 
ing the northern Redwood groves, 
and making side-trips to the Hopi 
Indian Reservation and to the 
bold headland of Cape Mendocina, 
“farthest west” in California. 

Passing along Humboldt Bay to the 
picturesque city of Arcata, where 
Bret Harte dwelt in the early days, 
and crossing the grasslands along 
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Mad River, 
ocean. 


Beyond here, as far as Crescent 
City, a distance of 70 miles, the 
route is along or near the water— 
often leading around steep heights 
far above the gleaming expanse of 
the Pacific. Some of the most in- 
spiring coastland scenery in all 
America is along this section of the 
Redwood Highway. 

Soon Trinidad is passed—an his- 
toric seacoast town which long had 
a whaling station in the lee of 
Trinidad Head, where a white light- 
house is perched on a cliff edge high 
above the surf. Beyond Trinidad 
you view Patrick’s Point (a sea- 
coast State Park and wildflower re- 
serve), and then follow a remarkable 
chain of lagoons separated from the 
ocean by narrow strips of land. 

For miles now the route traversés 
Redwood forest. Wildflowers along 
the roadside linger into the summer, 
and as late as August the pink ftire- 
weed is abloom. 

Beyond the town of Orick, the 
highway extends through the splendid 


the road reaches the 


ABJ 


Redwood reserve in the Prairie Creel 
region, set aside in perpetuity for th: 
enjoyment of the people. A motorists 
camp is established at Boyes Prairie, 
on the south border of the Stat 
Park. 


Continuing northward, soon th 
Humboldt-Del Norte county boundar: 
line is crossed. This is the heart o 
the renowed Klamath River region 
and that broad stream (third rive 
in California in size) is crossed ove 
the Douglas Memorial Bridge, an im 
posing structure, even in this era o 
mighty bridges. 

Seven miles beyond the river-ban 
town of Klamath, you come to tl} 
southern boundary of spectacular D: 
Norte Coast Park, and for more than 
five miles you drive through the lord- 
ly Redwoods, which here come down 
close to the sea, as at the J. D. Grant 
Grove just within the northern 
boundary. The Trails lead down to 
the surf-beaten shore, hundreds of 
feet below the highway. Crescent 
City, an interesting community on 


(Please turn to page 497) 








Corrugated Cardboard for Handy 


Sorting Pad 


The small nails and brads which 
are of various sizes are often not 
easy to sort over. Take a piece 
of corrugated cardboard about five 
by five inches, pull off the thinner or 
inside of binding paper. Fasten the 
cardboard to a block of wood high 
enough to get it about two inches 
off the bench or table. Flatten the 
end of a match or other small stick 
so it will go down into the corrv- 
gations. 

Pour some of the nails on the pad. 


They will not roll around. P 
them apart with the small stick. 1 
ones that you need are simply pus! 
into a trough of the cardboard : 
then on to the edge where they 
caught in the hand or a contain 
Larger nails are picked up ea 
with the point of the stick and | 
end of the finger to get them out 
the way. A large amount of m:s- 
cellaneous nails and brads n 
quickly and easily be sorted over 
this simple manner. 
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Rodin’s, The Thinker. Perhaps the most 
famous statue in the world. 

The Goddess Cybele, antique Roman statu- 
ary cast by beeswax. 2000 years old 








OMES tthe __ revolution! Just 
another day, that July 12, 1789, 
but for a sequence of events not 
paralleled in all history. The howl- 
ing, stick brandishing mob swirled 
through the once peaceful streets and 
boulevards of Paris the beautiful. 
For days the temper of an oppressed 
people mounted to the pitch of a 
whining circle-saw. 

The wax-works museum of one 
Dr. Curtius yielded up life size busts 
and figures of the hated Austrian 
wife of Louis the Sixteenth, Queen 
Marie Antoinette; of Jacques Necker, 
belovea Minister of Economy; and of 
the Duke of Orleans. The figures 
drew the boiling throng onward in a 
confusion of hatred and hope in the 
first day of bloodshed of the now 
famous French Revolution. 

Two days and nights of horror 
followed, and on July 14, the Bastille 
fell before the mob’s vicious assault. 
Duc de la Rochefoucauld informed 
the King of its capture. 

“Another revolt,’”? exclaimed Louis. 

“No, Sire! A _ revolution!’ The 
long portended revolution had come 
at last. Democracy claimed another 
Nation, but thirteen years having 
passed since our own Declaration. 

lhe sculptor of those beeswax 
figures that incited the hungry mob 
to its first blood-letting action, was 
Marie Grosholtz, later famous as 
Madam Tussaud. In 1800 she crossed 
the clhunnel to England. There she 
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By J. T. Mac MILLAN, 
New York. 


Sculpturing with Beeswax 


MacMillan has a flair for digging up facts about 


honey and wax that is positively facinating. For 


sheer interest there is little we 


value. 


print of more 


He has furnished a series of articles 
about the use of beeswax in art. 


For this one, 


the pictures were obtained from the Metropoli- 


tan Museum of Art. 


























opened Madame Tussaud’s Exhibition, 
a “Chamber of Horrors” depicting in 
more beeswax figures, the momentous 
days of the revolution in Paris. 


Who hasn’t heard of her famous 
Gallery of Wax-Works in London? 
One of those odd museum spots—like 
Limehouse and Old Ben Clock—all 
tourists visit at one time or another. 
The place where waxen ghosts of 
murderers, Napoleons and ravishing 
beauties stand, silent and motion- 
less. It belongs more properly to 
the age of hoop-skirts and handle- 
bar mustachios; to the famous 
Victorian Age. 

Yet, with the exception of three 
short years following a fire, this wax 
museum has been open to an inter- 
ested public since 1800. The latest 
move made was in the shelving of 
the figure of youthful Captain Eden, 
former British Foreign Secretary. 
And, no doubt, of late years other 
waxes at least have been partly re- 
placing beeswax. 

Over here, we had our wax-works 
on Coney Island, the Eden Musee, 
and even on Sixth Avenue near 42nd 
Street, opposite the Hippodrome 








a a ee 
Theatre of vaudeville circuit days, 
next to the penny arcades and the 
shooting galleries, only a_ stone’s 
throw from Broadway or Fifth Ave- 
nue. There one could stare at Booth, 


the man who shot Lincoln, or be 
properly awed by the magnificence 


of John Jacob Astor’s whiskers—and 
all for a dime. 

How and when the art of model- 
ing. beeswax first came into being, 
is not known. Among the earliest 
records of the art are those of the 
Egyptians. They carved and molded 
artificial fruits and flowers. Kings 
were carved in beeswax, the wax of 
tradition on the banks of the Nile, 
and the figures were buried along 
with the King at his death. 

This odd custom prevailed all over 
the globe, east and west. A wax 
effigy of Queen Elizabeth of England 
was carried in her funeral cortege. 
Later it was placed in Westminster 
Abbey, alongside many other similar 
figures. 

Centuries before, in Rome, the 
sole right to carve wax figures was 
vested in the Sigillarii, the makers 
of wax figures. Only families of 
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patrician birth could carry these 
beeswax effigies in the annual parade 
of the wax makers. 

Today in Harlem, New York, one 
can yet see a modern version of 
these quaint holiday parades of wax 


figures. Now there is an added re- 
ligious significance. The Italian 
people of that densely populated 
section of New York City, parade, 


carrying aloft waxen statues, candles 
and replicas of deformed parts of 
the body, like club feet, or ears that 
are deaf. This is done in the sincere 
hope that after a blessing at the 
close of the parade, these affected 
parts, or persons, will be healed and 
cured. Thousands participate and 
business for the day is non-existent. 
Little beeswax goes into these effigies 
of today, except where the person 
concerned is prosperous enough to be 
able to afford the wax tradition. 

Beeswax figures for religious pur- 
poses were common in Europe during 
the early middle ages. Offerings of 
this type were brought to the homes 
of the bishops, rather than to the 
churches. Present day wax statues 
in the Catholic churches of Spain are 
accounted among the most colorful 
in the world—if they have not been 
destroyed by the fiery slaughter 
devastating that nation. 

Ancient Spartans and Athenians 
made ceremonials statuettes of bees- 
wax; and in addition, dolls for their 
little girls. Beeswax dolls with other 
waxes and materials incorporated, 
are now ae specialty of central 
European toy manufacturers. These 
dolls are so lifelike, having movable 
arms and legs, and almost human 
expression, that they frequently sell 
for as much as fifteen and twenty 
dollars when exported to New York. 

The art of modeling in clay 
reached its greatest popularity in the 
time of Louis the Sixteenth. One 
official of his profligate court was 
entitled, “Unique sculpteur en cire 
coloree,” sculptor in colored wax. 

Beeswax is easily modified for 
carving, modeling or molding, by the 
addition of clays, ocher, oils or fats. 
One modeler has said: “It can .be 
carved and shaped with facility. Wax 
is capable of taking and retaining 
any texture, finish, color or tint. It 
can be colored either before or after 
carving. It is the perfect medium 
for expression.” 

Down in Mexico City there lives 
today an artist, Luis Hidalgo, born 
of one of those patrician families of 
wax sculptors. His family have 
been “doing’’ wax figures in Mexico 
for seven generations. 

The latest Hidalgo has sculptored 
some of the finest modern works in 
beeswax. He has modeled almost 
3,000 figures. Among these are busts 
of President Roosevelt, Ambassador 
Morrow, and Hitler. In doing life 
size images in wax he first builds a 
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framework of wire, and around that 
models and carves his statue. 

Among the more ancient artists 
in modeling, Benvenuto Cellini, one 
of the greatest artist sculptors of all 
time, had frequent recourse to bees- 
wax. Many chapters of his re- 
nowned autobiography refer to the 
many ways in which he found bees- 
wax useful. 

One of his statues in this material 
is yet in existence a figure of Perseus 
holding aloft the severed head of 
dread Meduso of the snaky locks. Its 
finely chiseled head and expressive 
eyes speak well for both the artist 
and the versatility of his material. 
Its well preserved condition denotes 
a longer life for beeswax than most 
people would believe possible. 

Usually, though, these models 
were converted into bronze by the 


process known as “cire’ perdue,”’ 
or lost wax. This was done by 
Cellini for his model of Perseus, 


and is described minutely in _ his 
autobiography. It is claimed by 
many artists that the wax is superior 
to the bronze ‘in feature sharpness. 
This method of casting is yet a 
favorite among sculptors. And slight 
modifications cire perdue finds many 
commercial applications. Electro- 
typers use it, though to a great ex- 
tent ceresin has replaced beeswax. 
The first stage in the lost wax 
process requires a negative plaster 
mold of the beeswax model, showing 
all detail in reverse. Many thick 
coatings of molten beeswax or ceresin 
are applied to this by painting or 
pouring. Removing the plaster we 
find a perfect replica of the model. 
This is further ‘‘touched up” by the 
sculptor; a stage of refinement not 
possible in any other casting process. 
Hundreds of wax rods are attached 
now to the replica. A _ solution of 
silica and plaster is poured over it. 
Placed in an oven and baked for 
several days, the wax gradually runs 
off into a receptacle for future use. 
This is the lost wax. The hardened 
mold is packed in foundry earth, and 
through the openings left when the 
wax rods melted away, bronze is 


poured. As no detail is lost, little 
finishing work remains for’ the 
sculptor. 


Following an acid cleaning bath, 
or, perhaps, treatment for artificial 
ageing called patina, the bronze is 
sprayed with a solution of benzol and 
beeswax. 

According to Prof. Colin Fink of 
Columbia University, inventor of the 
restoration process for ancient statu- 
ary, and of the ductile tungsten 
electric light filament, ‘“‘Lacquers are 
not so desirable as beeswax. Most 
of them are not so durable in the 
face of the elements, and they fail 
utterly in bringing out the desired 
artistic effects characteristic of bees- 
wax. Yellow, not bleached wax, is 
preferable.” 





Terra cotta, another favorite medi- 
um of expression among sculptors, 
often is finished with a coating of 
beeswax and oil, though it is one of 
the most durable of mediums. 

Far removed from art, yet not un- 
like Madame Tussaud’s models, are 
the store window dummies now made 
of many materials other than bees- 
wax. But even in this field, when 
cost is no object and perfection 
everything, beeswax is pressed into 
service, The Stubergh Studio in 
Hollywood, despite all our tech 
nological improvements, finds ths 
wax of the honeybee necessary in 
making their realistic “doubles” of 
the movie stars. 


Se | 


Canadian Honey Abroad 


Canadian honey blended with 
inferior empire brands, is_ being 
marketed in England in a form 


detrimental to the reputation of 
Canada as a honey producing country, 
according to T. H. Shield, Manager 
of the Ontario Honey Producers’ 
Cooperative Limited who voiced his 
opinion recently at a field day of the 
British Columbia Honey Producers’ 
Association. He urged that Canadian 
honey exports be controlled by a na- 
tional export pool. 

F. H. Fullerton, 

Vancouver, B. C. 
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Honey-Fed Babies 


This picture is of my two honey- 


fed babies. Ellanora, born August 4, 
1936, started her diet of honey and 
milk at three weeks ana still gets a 
big glass of Carnation milk and honey 
twice a day. She drinks fresh milk 
with her meals now. Charles Leslie, 
born August 20, 1937, was started on 
his honey-milk formula when three 
days old. His father brought a jar 
of his own honey to the hospital so 
the boy could have it. Charles, too, 
gets a tall glass of milk and honey 
twice a day. These youngsters have 
always been strong and healthy, 
developing earlier than the average 
child. They have good, straight, 
strong, plump legs and arms, good, 
sound white teeth. They are perfect 
children, physically. 

We attribute their good health and 
energy to the aaily diet of nature’s 
own sweet, honey. We have our own 
bees—25 colonies. Neither child is 
afraid of them, and they like to help 
their father with the work, especially 
when he extracts; for then there are 
always so many good bites. 

At birth, Ellanora weighed 7 
pounds, 1% ounces; she now weighs 
36 pounds, At birth, Charles weighed 
8 pounds, 9 ounces; he now weighs 
34% pounds. 

Mrs. Leslie A. Shaw, 
New Mexico. 
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What Do You Mean By 
Large Scale Honey 
Production? 


Is this the answer? One extract- 


ing plant operator reports that a 
Red River Valley beekeeper last 
Season operated four radial ex- 


tractors, using two merry-go-rounds, 
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two senior Brand melters, with a 
crew of men, working two shifts a 
day and extracting 30,000 pounds of 
honey a day for twenty-one days. 

If this kind of honey production 
continues to increase from year to 
year, we may in the end produce a 
volume of honey which will require 
marketing standardization and Lord 
knows we need marketing standard- 
ization. @ne of the favorite argu- 
ments today is whether there is an 
overproduction of honey or not. Our 
opinion is that honey is not produced 
in quantity enough to make its 
marketing an incentive for some- 
body who has brains and money to 
invest in it. 


Increase In Bulk Honey 


An increasing number of beekeepers 
are turning to the use of the shallow 
super and thin surplus foundation 
to produce bulk comb honey, which is 
marketed either to a buyer for pack- 
ing or is packed by the producer in 
glass or tin with extracted honey, 
or is wrapped in cellophane in small 
or large cuts. 

This is creating the need for an 
all-purpose equipment which will 
work either for extracted or bulk 
comb honey. Probably it is also be- 


ginning to take advantage of a 
market for honey which previously 
had not been opened to any extent. 
The Rauchfuss system of bulk 
comb honey production, described by 
Sechrist in the July issue, page 341, 
is ideal for this kind of management. 


City Beekeeper and Dealer 


In the heart of Washington, D. C., 
L. J. Carter has been keeping bees and 
carrying on a bee supply and honey 
business for more than 25 years. In 
a back yard not over 50 feet square 
he has 55 stands of bees, which he 
uses in connection with his queen and 
package bee business. He does not 
work the honey, although 
occasionally they produce some sur- 
plus. Queens are purchased from 
established breeders and sold on 
commission. Until recently, when ill 
health forced him to slow up, he sold 
more than 300 queens a year, keeping 
the reserve supply in nuclei until 
sold, and from two carloads 
of honey a year. All this was done 
at practically no expense for adver- 


bees for 


one to 


tising and, of late years, very little 
sales promotion work of any kind. 
He had learned what his customers 


wanted, and made it a rule to keep 
only the best, and of uniform quality. 
W. H. Hull, North Carolina. 





This picture is from 
of Inter - Continent 
Service, of Chicago, and it shows a 
shrew mouse, a frequent visitor of 
beehives, particularly in winter. This 


B. Copelow, 
Press Photo 


spring .we found the droppings and 
a nest of a number of shrew mice in 
one yard, indicating that in this 
particular apiary the mice were 


active and found the beehives to their 
liking. 

The presence of a shrew mouse is 
indicated by brown or dark irregulat 
and mice-like not, 
however, similar to those of ordinary 
mice which are often built soft with 
hair and finely chewed fabrics. 


droppings nests, 
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(1) A long row of hives set closely with enough space between for straw to be firmly 
packed down to fill up the intervening spaces, with a thick layer on top of the stack and at 
some protecting material. This is the 


the sides which may or may not be covered with 
The hives are usually exposed at the front, facing south, en- 
In dry climates, simple packing like this is sufficient. 


simplest form of packing. 
trances reduced. 





(2) <A more thorough job of packing in rows is shown here. 
gether with straw between, over tops and ‘ends, and in front, with a tar paper covering. 
The paper in front is pulled up close to the regular summer entrance, entrances reduced, 


of course, for winter. 





Six or eight colonies to- 


Colonies so packed, with a windbreak like that afforded by the fence 
in the picture are well protected for winter. 





(8) Single colonies packed heavily with straw. 
tiles which also serve as hive stands in summer. 
binder twine serves to hold the paper cases about each colony This is the apiary of L. R. 


Stewart, of Newport, Indiana. 
cannot possibly be blown off. 
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In this case the hives stand on hollow 


The straw is 


weighted down and the 


Note the cord over the top with weights, so the material 





When Winter 


Comes 
By G. H. CALE, 


Illinois. 


HE question of how to winter 

bees is as perennial as any bee- 
keeping subject can be. No thorough 
experiment has decided the problem 
for all beekeepers or all places. No 
one’s experience can be used indis 
criminately, The question involve: 
not only temperature, but humidity 
sunshine, wind; the bees themselves 
the kind of stores the bees have, 
multitude of factors which make ar 
apparently simple problem somewha 
complex. 

In our experience here at Hamil 
ton, Illinois, we seldom find more 
than the simplest protection necessary} 
in winter. In late years, locating i: 
western Iowa, we find that, regard 
less of the kind of protection used, 
when it is applied, or how, losses are 
invariably much greater than they 
are at Hamilton. Why? 

The explanation has nothing to do 
with packing material, or how much 
is used, or what kind of a case is 
used to hold it. Nor has it to do with 
the kind or abundance of stores. 

It is entirely a question of the 
number and kind of bees that are in 
the hives when winter comes. Here 
at Hamilton, the fall period is favor- 
able for late brood rearing, heavy 
brood nests, and a consequently large 
cluster of quite young bees. If old 
queens are replaced by new ones 
early in the fall, practically every 
colony, without much protection other 
than natural shelter, is guaranteed to 
pull through the majority of winters 
without loss. 

In western Iowa, however, there is 
little fall flow. Most colonies cease 
brood rearing early and what stores 
they may have at the end of the 
current honey season are partly con- 
sumed when frost comes, so that it 
is necessary either to feed to mak 
up the deficiency or to provide a food 


chamber of honey. The early end of 


brood rearing is followed in turn by 
a long period of activity which wea 
out the winter bees before clust: 
time arrives. As a result, bees 
into winter old, worn, and cluste: 
small. It is almost impossible to r 
queen all yards in the full period 
we do in Illinois. 

As a result of these conditio! 
many bees are lost. As has alrea 
been said, it has nothing to do w 
the kind of stores, the number 
bees, or the kind of protection us« 

At least from this comparison, y: 
can see how involved the question 
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wintering becomes. It is almost 
necessary for each beekeeper in his 
locality to use a tried and proven way 
of wintering. We used to think that 
wintering was largely a matter of 
protection and that if bees were 
given a large amount of packing ma- 
terial and fed sugar syrup to fill the 
fall brood space so the bees could 
consume it first, they were bound to 
survive without losses. Experience 
over twenty years has proven this 
false and that the problem of winter- 
ing is not solved in such a fashion. 


In the north country, it used to 
be considered imperative that bees 
be taken to cellars after the last 
flight in fall, not to be removed until 
spring, and the question of cellar 
temperature, humidity and food were 
critical things which invariably found 
their way into the discussion and the 
writing of beekeepers, Now one 
seldom hears much about the cellar. 


Most beekeepers instead have 
adopted the top or middle entrance 
with a food chamber and light pack- 
ing, out of doors, with a shelter belt 
of trees where the warm winter sun 
can keep the bee yard comfortable. 
Apparently, wintering after all is 
more a question of the bees and their 
food than it is of packing. A large 
cluster of young bees, with a young 
queen, with food of high quality, and 
with natural shelter is a much surer 
proposition than a small cluster of 
old bees, an old queen and heavy 
packing. 


Of course, the ease with which 
losses may be replaced by package 
bees has had a great effect on the 
attitude toward wintering. To lose 
from twenty to fifty per cent of the 
bees in winter, if package bees were 
not available to replace the loss, 
would be a serious proposition. It 
is almost impossible to make _ in- 
creases from the bees left or to make 
up the difference by buying full 
colonies. Since package bees can 
now be obtained to replace winter 
loss, beekeepers have even suggested 
that it would be much the best not 
to have bees at all in winter, but to 
replace the bees with packages each 
year. This is still a questionable 
practice, but some modification of it 
with partial wintering has proven 
satisfactory to many beekeepers. 


After all each one must make up 
his mind what way he will use to 
prepare his bees against the cold and 
wind of winter. Remember that bees 
seldom starve to death unless their 
winter stores are too insufficient; but 
they do get trapped in place by 
severe cold and may not move to get 
honey that lies about them until the 
temperature rises. Many clusters, in 
severe weather, may die in place. 
They need just enough protection to 
prevent this; just enough so they 
may readily move to stores when 
they exhaust what they have handy. 
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(4) In the north where winters are severe, the use of a top entrance tends to solve 
much of the difficulty of out-door wintering. The top hive contains the winter and spring 
stores, with the summer entrances tightly closed. The packing material is straw and paper, 
a tunnel through, as the picture shows quite clearly In some cases colonies are thus united 
for winter and redivided again in the spring 





al th 
(5) The easiest form of out-door protection is to use double walled hives and 
a good windbreak. The bees are cooler in these hives in summer, warmer in winter, and 
the only thing needed for thorough protection from the winter weather is to place a tray of 
packing material on top of the frames underneath the lids. These hives are expensive, hard 
to move around, and have disadvantages which have not led to their general use 








(6) The most cumbersome method of packing bees is in multiple winter cases which 
hold anywhere from three to eight colonies. Those shown here have eight colonies to the 
case. The cases are costly, the labor of putting the bees away for winter is considerable 
and so the multiple winter case has gradually been discarded It also seems quite apparent 
from experience that the rather excessive packing which these cases afford is not necessary 
in many climates. 
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Simple Rustic 





Here is a honey siand in the forest 
of Washington displaying the honey 
of Julian Joubert of Enumclaw. The 
picture was sent us by Natt Dodge 
now naturalist and park ranger in 
the Kaibab National Forest. It is 
easy to overdo the elements of dis- 
play in a stand and to make the pros- 
pect suspicious. On the other hand 
attractiveness somehow has no associ- 
ation with complexity and Joubert 


has understood this in his rustic stand. 

It has often been said that the 
business of selling honey has little 
relation to the job of producing 
honey. That is true. A full under- 
standing of buying habits and what 
appeals to those who buy, how to 
create the desire in others to have 
what you want to sell is a science 
that many men have spent a lifetime 
trying to understand. 





The Beehive 


I have been interested in bees for 
several years and enjoy reading the 


experiences of others. Last year my 
brother and I thought of building a 
roadside stand shaped like a beehive 
to promote honey sales. The scale 
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used was one foot to the inch of the 
standard hive. 

I believe the idea of getting honey 
at the “Beehive” has met with some 
measure of success. 


P. E. Heath, Florida. 


A Case of Multiple Mating 


N looking over the accomplishments 

of the offspring of some of my 
early producers in the orange flow 
of last year, I found quite a few nic« 
young queens producing beautiful 
golden bees of an even color, solid 
combs of brood and bountiful stores 
well on their way to new records. 

However, one colony, 12-B, must 
have robbed for miles around. Som: 
of the bees were golden, some grey 
some golden and grey mixed, causing 
a transparent appearance and som: 
black faced ones. Of course, th: 


robbing remark is unsound, so the 
question is, where did the mixture 
come from? What did the record 
book say? Well, here it is. 

May 1, 1938—Supersedure cell 
from best colony of even colored 
goldens. May 15—Beautiful virgin 
left colony 3:30, came back 10 
minutes later, not mated. May 16— 


Virgin left 3:00 P. M., returned 10 
minutes later, not mated. After 15 
minutes, the bees drove her out 
again. Twenty minutes later she re- 
turned to the hive successfully mated. 
The bees tried to drive her away and 
she had to make several attempts 
before she got inside. No sooner had 
she entered the hive, however, than 
out came a_ bee carrying what 
appeared to be the mucus plug from 
the newly mated queen. I opened 
the hive to see and sure enough, the 
mucus plug was gone and only a few 
shreds remained. After a while the 
bees drove the queen out again for 
the third time. In a little while she 
came back again successfully mated 
for the second time. Two matings in 
one hour, May 17—About 5:00 P. M. 
the queen was sighted again on the 
landing board but I could not tell 
whether she had been mated the 
third time or not. May 21, sh¢ 
started laying. 

This colony was in my back yard 
about five feet from the kitchen door, 
where close observation was possibl« 
The chances are that the queen 
mated at least three times if not 
more and the conglomeration of bees 
is there to prove it. 

It is possible that such double 
mating is the cause of differences 
in color of bees, even of carefull) 
selected stock. I am now producing 
cells by the natural supersedurt 
method which I force on the colony 
by fencing the queen off to one sidé 
of the hive. 

[The question of whether or not a queer! 
mates more than once has always bee! 
interesting one. It is our opinion 
multiple matings are common. We 
found those who do scientific experim: 
work to be of the same opinion. In working 
with instrumental insemination, more 
one insemination is often necessary to se 
full fecundation. If this is true with inst: 
ments, it may be true also in nature. ‘ 
sequently, many variations which are other 
wise inexplicable may be accounted for 
this way. These observations, therefo: 
are extremely interesting.—KEditor] 


Walter J. Tietjen, Florida 
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Highway of the Giants 


(Continued from page 490) 


the circling coast, is seven miles 
farther on. 

Inland from Crescent City rise 
the magnificent Redwoods bordering 
Smith River and its tributary, Mill 
Creek. In Hiouchi State Park and 
the Stout Grove, also in State owner- 
ship, you will remark many trees 
notable for size and symmetry. 

The Redwood Highway from Cres- 
cent City (U. S. 199) ascends the 
Smith River and crosses the Siskiyou 
Mountains into Oregon, reaching 
Grants Pass, where junction is made 
with the Pacific Highway (U. S. 99). 

It should be noted that U. S, 101 
continues north from Crescent City 
and into the scenic Oregon Coast 
Highway. 

When you tour the northern Red- 
wood region, you marvel at once at 
the size and majesty of the trees, 
and come soon under the spell of the 
wilderness, for pervading the typical 
Redwood forest is a mystic charm 
unlike the atmosphere of other wood- 
lands. In the deep fastnesses upon 
the flats along the rivers the Sequoia 
sempervirens attain their utmost 
perfection. Standing in the midst of 
these forests, you gaze through 
curving aisles of trees: a panoramic 
perspective strange and unusual. On 
every side the russet fluted trunks 
rise in sheer straightness, perfectly 
poised—ponderous columns often 
devoid of foliage for hundred feet 
from the forest floor. Abovehead, 
the branches interlace in evershifting 
tracery against the blue. By _in- 
numerable writers these Redwood 
forests, with their colonnades and 
their lofty arches of foliage have 
been compared to vast cathedrals; 
and especially does this fancy im- 
press itself upon you when you stand 
in the silent sanctuary of the inner 
forest when “a dim religious light” 
pervades the solitude, and shafts of 
sunshine radiance slant down from 
the spiring treetops. 
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Honey French Dressing 


% cup salad oil 

% cup honey 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 teaspoon mustard powder 
1 to 2 teaspoons paprika 

% cup vinegar 

2 tablespoons catsup 

2 tablepsoons lemon juice 


Blend honey with dry ingredients, 
add catsup and lemon juice and then 
Vinegar and oil. Beat well with egg 
beater, This yields one and one- 
third cups. [From the Grand Rapids 
Herald, Sunday, July 2.] 
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A Bountiful 


Harvest 





Here are two pictures which I 
think will be of interest. A crop of 


A Tired Swarm 





Or perhaps it was the queen who 
became tired and weary and stopped 
to rest a bit with the perplexing re- 
sult shown in the picture. The auto- 
mobile of Arthur M. Paulison, parked 


in the heart of downtown Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, received an _ in- 
festation of at least 35,000 bees de- 
manding a sight-seeing tour which 








honey on the one hand and a crop of 
other things to delight the palate 
on the other. This colony gave 125 
pounds of surplus. It is a swarm and 
its parent colony also produced a 
good crop. 
Chas. E. Watts, 
Oregon. 

[Mr. Watts must find Oregon a land of 
abundance. There is some question in our 
way of living whether or not the right 
course to pursue is to specialize in some 
useful human activity relying entirely for all 
other needs on the cooperation of other 
members of society, or whether to remain 


self-sustaining as the picture indicates Mr 
Watts may do.—Editor.] 





was not given by the stupefied Mr 
Paulison, Eventually F. L. How 
bridge of the Allen County Bee 
keepers’ Association, was called, and 
the bees were given a more sub- 
stantial home in an ordinary hive. 


Bob Smith, 
Indiana. 
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The Conference 


At Zurich 


Ph. J. Baldensperger, the evergreen 
veteran at the Zurich Conference, is father 
of all beekeepers in that part of the world. 


The twelfth International Api- 
cultural Congress and meeting of the 
Apis Club, which was held at Zurich 
from August 6-9, attracted about 
three hundred members from twenty- 
one countries, and was one of the 
happiest and most successful of the 
series. 

At the welcome meeting, which had 
been arranged for eight o’clock on 
Sunday evening, the members were 
quick to show the respect and con- 
fidence in the genial president, Pro- 
fessor Morgenthaler, which was a 
very marked feature of the Congress. 
Mons. Ph. J. Baldensperger, the 
evergreen veteran who must surely 
be the father of all beekeepers 
was affectionately welcomed when he 
spoke; and all the members seemed 
to be seeking brother specialists— 
from other countries (for now-a-days 
no one can be a complete encyclo- 
pedia of beekeeping) and _ these 
rapprochments continued until mid- 
night. 

Arrangements had been made for 

The picture at left shows the Ogre foun- 


tain at Berne mentioned by Mr. Fraser. The 
lower picture is of the bee house at Liebefeld. 











thirty-two papers to be read o1 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesda, 
and, with the exception of a very 
few, mainly those of Swiss bes 
keepers, they were duly delivered a 
the time appointed. The general pla 
of the Congress was that the natura 
history and disease of bees should bx 
dealt with on Monday, queen-rearing 
race-breeding and swarming 01 
Tuesday, and honey and honey plant 
on Wednesday; but the pape: 
covered such wide range of subject 
that plenty of unclassified pape: 
were available to fill up any tim 
which might be vacant on a particu 
lar day. 

The arrangement by which th: 
members lunched together in the 
Congress House enabled those who 
had interest in common to meet and 
discuss their successes and failures 
around the snug little tables of the 
dining hall. The language difficulty 
was entirely overcome by Mdlle. N. 
Baldensperger, who as each author 
sat down gave an accurate and under- 
standing summary of his paper in the 
two of the Congress languages 
(English, French and German) which 
he had not used. 

Considerations of space render it 
impossible to give an adequate ac- 
count of the papers, but a few notes 
may afford some idea of their scope 
and variety: Mr. Frow, the discoverer 
of the remedy for Acarine disease, 
opened the proceedings with a pape 
on the value of hive records. Then, 
in quick succession, other authors 
dealt with the mating flight of the 
queen, the social life of bees, the 
upper entrance to hives and hive 
temperatures; and, after a pause, 
attention was directed to bee diseases 
in Alsace and Nosema in Holland 
Points from these were: The quee: 
flies above and faster than the drone 
and her hind legs are so powerful 
that she can kick him away if she 
so wishes; hives with high entrance 
are drier than those which have low 
ones, and consequently the bees 
which dwell in them are less prone 
to disease; hive temperatures ar‘ 
higher than is commonly believed; 
and Nosema is a greater danger to 
bees than foulbrood. It was notice 
able that no paper about foulbrood 
Was presented to the Congress; it 
seems that everyone expects that th: 
endeavors to discover its cause and 
cure will eventually be crowned with 
success, and is content to await thé 
discovery, as means of keeping th« 
disease in check are known. Muc! 
less has been discovered about 
Nosema; but it was stated that the 
feeding of the bees was important 
that wood honey was especially liable 
to produce the disease which exist 
in two forms, a fatal one and anothet 
which is self-curing, and that the 
disease is more to be feared in strong 
colonies and in cold climates, 

(Please turn to page 500) 
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Exhibits at Illinois State Fair 


The three pictures on this page 
are of exhibits at the Illinois State 
Fair for 1939. Hoyt Taylor, of 
Pleasant Plains, won top honors in 
the booth and sweepstakes division 
and Inspector Killion, (at left), 
Mrs. Taylor, (center), and Virgil 
Rocke, deputy apiary inspector, 
(right), helped the photographer, 
(top picture), in his job of showing 
you what the exhibit looks like. 

Another beautiful exhibit was that 
of Edwin Kommer, of Andover, 
(picture at bottom of page). D. J. 
Blocher, Pearl City, Illinois, stages 
the exhibit shown in the center 
picture. 

Among the professional exhibitors 
at this year’s fair were Lawrence 
Peterson and Son, Kewanee; Adam 
Bodenschatz, Lemont; J. R. Wool- 
ridge, Chicago; Hoyt Taylor, Pleas- 
ant Plains; Edwin Kommer, Andover; 
D. J. Blocher & Son, Pearl City; 
Scott Lohnes, Pekin; amateurs 
Lawrence Rapp, Morton; Chester 
Jones, Springfield; Wm. M. Hassler, 
Princeton. 

Adam Bodenschatz won on the 
large display of comb honey, Peterson 
on white extracted, Blocher on bees- 
wax. 

The superintendent at the fair was 
Inspector Carl E. Killion, and the 
assistant V. E. Rocke, of Eureka. 
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Special Rates to the National Bee- 
keeping Conferences! 


The beekeeping industry is fortu- 
nate this year in having two World 
Fairs going on at the same time. 
There is keen competition between 
railroad and bus lines for a share 
of the passenger traffic, resulting in 
exceptionally low round-trip rates 
from all sections of the United States 
and Canada to both New York and 
Treasure Island. Beekeepers can 
take advantage of these low rates to 
attend the National Beekeeping Con- 
ferences scheduled for November 7 
to 10 in Sacramento, California, with 
stop-overs at many points of interest 
along the way. 

For example, intermediate accom- 
modations by rail from Pensacola, 
Florida will cost but $86.60, round 
trip, and $66.60 from Jacksonville, 
Florida, by Pacific Greyhound Bus 
Lines. The round-trip bus fare from 
Augusta, Maine, to San Francisco is 
but $79.55. Prices at intermediate 
points in the United States are less 
than these in proportion to distances 
traveled. So if you are not going to 
drive through with a friendly group 
of your neighbor beekeepers, see your 
railroad or bus passenger agents at 
once. Reservations must be made on 
the Pacific Greyhound Lines by 
October 28. 

J. E. Eckert, 
Davis, California. 
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The Conference at Zurich 


(Continued from page 498) 


On the second day the papers were 
entitled: “A New Theory on the 
Cause of Swarming,” “The Brown 
Bee in the Riviera,” “The Unexplain- 
ed Queen,” “The Bee of the Banat,” 
“Queen Rearing,’ “The Possibility 
of Rearing Queens Outside the Hive,” 
“The Making of Small Nuclei,” “The 
Reflexions of an Editor,’’ and ‘Some 
Landmarks in the History of Bee- 
keeping.”” The brown bees of the 
Riviera was stated to have survived 
the ice age and, thereafter to have 
spread over all the northern regions. 
The queen which occasionally appears 
in a stock which has been queenless 
for a long time was, after a careful 
examination of all possible explana- 
tions judged to be the product of 
an egg fertilizi.d in the oviduct of 
a worker bee. The bees of the Banat 
(Roumania) was stated to be a pure 
race, very good tempered and hard- 
workers, worthy of a trial in other 
countries. The papers on queen- 
rearing outside the stock and the 
making of small nuclei deserve the 
attention of experts in the subject; 
whilst the reflexions of an editor gave 
a slight respite from serious work. 


The papers on Wednesday were 
jess varied, There was an account 
of the results of a very important 
inquiry into the chemical nature of 
the colors of honey and wax, and ac- 
counts of the state and methods of 
beekeeping in Alsace, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Estonia, Switzerland and the 
Argentine. 

The social side of the Congress was 
catered for by a trip down Lake 
Zurich and a visit to the beekeeping 
sections of the Zurich Exhibition, 
where the appliance makers had pro- 
vided an excellent show and the Swiss 
apicultural societies had arranged an 
exhibition of old appliances and two 
models of parts of the bee which, if 
they cannot be borrowed or copied 
will tempt many otherwise honest 
enthusiasts to steal them. There 
were, besides, three films, the second 
of which was far better than any the 
writer had seen previously, and the 
third showed the revival of the old 
Polish method of keeping bees in 
trees. On Wednesday afternoon a 
visit to a local apiary at Strickhof and 
good-bys (or rather Auf Wieder- 
sehens) at the restaurant “Zur Waid” 
brought the Congress to its close. 

Certain members of the Congress 
were privileged to spend Friday and 
Saturday of Congress week at Liebe- 
feld, near Berne, where Professor 
Morgenthaler and his white robed 
Staff of Doctors showed them the 
secrets of the five laboratories in 
which their research and _instruc- 
tional work is carried on; they saw, 
too, the bee house attached to the 
Institute, the Mons. Giraud, the lead- 
ing queen breeder of France, showed 
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them how the grafting of larvae is 
done. 

The next Congress will be held in 
Amsterdam in 1941, and any bee- 
keeper who can spare the time will be 
well rewarded for his trouble if he 
pays it a visit. Anyone, too, who 
finds himself (or herself) at Berne 
would do well to pay a visit to the 
Institute at Liebefeld. Professor 
Morgenthaler has an inexhaustible 
fund of kindness, and there is but 
one ogre at Berne—and that one does 
not attack beekeepers, but stands on 
top of a fountain and limits his 
activities, as a good ogre should, to 
his proper work of threatening (but 
no more!) to devour children. 

H. M. Fraser, England. 
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Program of the Annual Conference 
Southern Beekeeping States Feder- 
ation, Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
October 30-31, 1939 


Monday, October 30 


8:00 A, M.—Registration. 
Vicksburg. 

9:30 A. M.—Assembly. 

9:30 A. M.—Welcome Addresses: 
M. S. Fortune, President, Southern 
Beekeeping States Federation, May- 
hew, Mississippi. Mayor J. C. Hamil- 
ton, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

9:40 A. M.—Response: E. G. 
LeSturgeon, Editor, The Beekeepers 
Item, San Antonio, Texas. 

9:45 A. M.—Reading of Minutes. 
A. V. Dowling, Secretary, Valdosta, 
Georgia. 

10:00 A. M.—Activities of Ameri- 
can Honey Producers’ League During 
1939. George W. Bohne, President, 
A. H. P. L., Luling, Louisiana. 

10:20 A. M.—Some Suggestions 
for Increasing Consumer Demand 
for Southern Honey. C. H. Bishop, 
In Charge Public Relations, Sears 
Roebuck and Co., Atlanta, Georgia. 

10:45 A. M.—The Breeders’ Oppor- 
tunity, G. H. Cale, American Bee 
Journal, Hamilton, Illinois, 

11:10 A. M.—Work of the Ameri- 
can Honey Institute in 1939. Mrs. 
Harriett M. Grace, Director, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

11:35 A. M.—Suggestions for 
Boosting Our Industry, M. J. Deyell, 


Hotel 





Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, 
Ohio. 
Appointment of committees. 
Announcements. 
12 :00—Lunch. 
1:30 P. M.— Beekeeping for 


Orchard Pollination. 
Extension Specialist 


George H. Rea, 
in Apiculture, 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. 
2:00 P, M.—Factors Affecting 


Queen Supersedure, Warren Whit- 
comb, Southern States Bee Culture 
Laboratory, Baton Rouge, La. 

2:30 P. M.—Round-Table Dis- 
cussion of Queen Rearing Methods. 
Leader, E. Oertel, Southern States 
Bee Culture Laboratory, Baton 





Rouge, La. Ali queen breeders 
vited to participate in the discussi 

3:30 P. M.—After the Marketi 
Agreement, What? Round-table d 
cussion by package shippers, ope: 
by J. M. Robinson, Manager, B 
Marketing Agreement, Auburn, A|. 
bama. 

5:00 P. M.—Recess. 

7:30 P. M.—Meeting of Mississi; 
Beekeepers’ Association. 

8:00 P. M.—Annual Meeting 
Goofy Beekeepers and Tellers of T 
Tales. Ned Prevost, Chief Narrat 
Assistant Prevaricators: Cliff Mut 
Robert Foster, Guy LeSturgeon, Tor 
Atchison, Alonzo McKay, Bill Ande: 
son. 

Tuesday, October 31 


9:30 A. M.—Honey Marketing in 
Louisiana. E. C. Davis, Extension 
Bee Specialist, Baton Rouge, Louis 
iana. 

9:45 A. M.—Reports on inspection 
activities from all states represented 
by official inspectors. Leader: Robert 
E. Foster, Gainesville, Florida. 

10:15 A. M.—A Proposed Model 
Apiary Law. Submitted by J. | 
Hambleton, Apiculturist, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
Washington, D. C. Discussion leaders 
James E. Starkey, President, Apiary 
Inspectors of America, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. E. C. Bessonet, Garon Bee 
Company, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 

11:00 A. M.—The South’s Transi 
tion from Box to Frame Hives, E. S$ 


Prevost, Extension Bee Specialist 
Clemson, South Carolina. 

11:15 A. M.—Key Problems 
Southern Producers, A. D. Hiett, 


Lynchburg, Virginia. 

11:30 A. M.—Extension Problems 
in Beekeeping, George H. Rea, 
Ithaca, New York. 

11:45 A. M.—Report of 
tees. 

Election of officers. 

Selection of next meeting place 

Announcements 

12 :00—Lunch. 

2:00 P. M.—Sight-seeing trips 
through Vicksburg National Park 
to Federal Waterways Experiment 
Station, and other points of interest 

7:00 P. M.—Banquet,E. G. LeStu 
geon, Toastmaster. 

Adjournment. 


commit 
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New Hampshire Beekeeper’s 
Association 


The New Hampshire Beekeeper’s 
Association, held their twenty-third 
annual state-wide meeting, on August 
18, at New Hampshire State Un 
versity. 

Professor Hepler gave a talk « 
package bees, Jay L. Haddock spok: 
on improving the bee pasture, a! 
M. G. Dadant gave a very interesti! 
talk on progress of beekeeping in t! 
United States, and a fine talk 


beeswax which was very interesti! 
Mr. Severson, 


of the Albany, 
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York, branch of the Lewis Company, 
gave a short talk on general subjects 
pertaining to beekeeping in New 
York State. Ambrose Eastwood gave a 
demonstration of hiving a package of 
bees with all the comedy of a Scotch 
beekeeper which put the onlookers in 
good humor. The same officers of 
the association will carry on for 
another year. It was the largest at- 
tended meeting that we have ever 
had which means our association is 
growing each year. 
Henry J. Holt, 
Secretary. 
— es 
National Beekeeping Conferences 
Sacramento, California, 
November 7-10 


While the program of the National 
Beekeeping Conferences is by no 
means complete, it is possible at this 
time to list for publication some of 
the speakers scheduled to take part 
together with the subjects they will 
discuss. In summarizing the many 
suggestions received from beekeepers 
throughout the country, we find that 
three general topics predominate, 
organization, marketing, and _ the 
work of the American Honey Insti- 
tute. In addition. there are other 
problems suggested for consideration, 
such as the international problem of 
border inspection between the United 
States and Canada, or the inspection 
and certification of bees or honey 
entering into interstate commerce, 
equalization of freight rates on honey 
with comparable food stuffs, the role 
of pollen in the welfare of the colony, 
nectar concentrations, the  super- 
sedure problem and many others. 

It is evident to all of us that it 
will not be possible to transact 
the business of the different organi- 
zations represented at the beekeeping 
conferences and cover any appre- 
ciable portion of a constructive pro- 
gram unless time is conserved at 
all points. Consequently, committee 
meetings will be scheduled for the 
hours between 8:00 and 10:00 a, m., 
during the noon recess and after the 
afternoon program on each day. 
This plan will enable the different 
organizations to nominate their offi- 
cers and to transact routine business 
in committee rather than before the 
general assembly. For this reason, 
it is urged that the presidents of the 
various associations appoint their 
different committees prior to the 
opening date of the convention so 
reports may be ready at the first 
meeting of each committee. 

The general plan of the program 
will be as follows: Registration, and 
the get - acquainted - hour, together 
with committee meetings, between 
the hours of 8:00 and 9:30 each 
morning; between 9:30 and 10:00 
a.m. committee reports and appoint- 
ments, and other routine business of 
committees that need to come before 
each general assembly; topics for dis 
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cussion te be presented between 
10:00 and 12:00 and 2:00 and 4:00. 
The noon recess will be at the dis- 
posal of the convention delegates 
with certain luncheons and com- 
mittee meetings scheduled to meet 
the needs of all groups. Group 
dinners will also be scheduled for 
Tuesday evening. 

The program will be in 
of the American Honey Producers 
League on Tuesday, The American 
Honey Institute on Wednesday morn- 
ing, the Apiary Inspectors of America 


charge 


on Wednesday afternoon, and a 
general session of all groups on 
Thursday, The Women’s Auxiliary 
will meet at a luncheon or dinner 


program to be arranged for by Mrs. 
Krebs and will have a definite spot 
on the program in the form of an 
address by Mrs. Duax, the president. 
There will be a public meeting Tues- 
day evening, the banquet Wednesday 
evening, and we will go by boat, 
train or automobile to San Francisco 
on Thursday evening so as to be on 
hand for the concluding day at 
Treasure Island on Friday, November 
10. It only takes 2% hours to drive 
safely from Sacramento to Treasure 
Island or an over-night boat trip on 
the Delta King or Delta Queen. 

We cannot announce all the prin- 
cipal speakers at this time and we 
have had difficulty in limiting the 
number to the length of the program 
so as to give ample time for dis- 
cussion of all topics. But the bee- 
keepers of the country and the bee- 
keepers of the West in particular will 
be fortunate in hearing a splendid 
array of the top-notch authorities. 
E. R. Root will be the dean of all 
speakers and a most welcome visitor 
to California. Then there will be 
editorial representatives of the differ- 
ent bee journals, a group that would 
make any convention well worth 
while, including Mr. Deyell, Mr. Cale 


or Mr. Dadant (we hope both will 
come and bring Mr. Pellett), Mr. 
LeStourgeon and Mr. Benton. These 


gentlemen will treat of general topics 
dealing with many phases of the bee- 
keening industry. We read _ their 
editorials with much interest, how 
much better it will be to hear their 
words of wisdom from the convention 
floor. 

Jas. I. Hambleton, in charge of 
federal beekeeping investigations, will 
be there and he and Mr. Root will be 


the principal speakers of a public 
meeting on the opening night. 
Harold J. Clay will represent the 


federal] bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics and will give us some inside 
information on the reasons for 
present honey prices, methods of re- 
porting, etc. Mr. Todd and Mr. Van- 
sell, of the Pacific Coast Bee Culture 
Field Station, will report on _ in- 
vestigations dealing with pollen and 
nectar secretion studies. 

Harriett M. Grace, manager of the 





American Honey Institute, will dis- 
cuss the work of the Institute during 
the past year and outline plans for 
the future. M. S. Stone, president 
of the A. H. I., and Lewis W. Parks 
will discuss the organization, aspi 
ration and possibilities of the Number 
One honey advertising agency of our 
beekeeping industry. 

Marketing problems will be dis- 
cussed by T. W. Burleson of Texas, 
R. J. Bradshaw, of Idaho, George B. 
Wright, Wendell Shore, and E. F 
Lane, of California, as well as others. 
C. E. Lush, of Orange, California, 
will outline the formation and work 
of the California Honey Promotion 
Committee. Requests have been re 
ceived for information concerning 
the selling methods of various co- 
operative groups and pools and space 
on the program will be left for such 
discussions. 

The package bee and queen pro- 
ducers will hold a luncheon or dinner 
meeting for the discussion of special 
problems. Supersedure of queens 
and contributing causes is a matter 
for general discussion on Thursday 
morning when delegates from various 
affiliated associations will discuss 
special problems that should have 
national consideration. 

I have used up a lot of space and 
find that I haven’t mentioned all of 
the speakers or all of the topics of 
national importance or items of inter- 
est to those across our northern 
border. Neither have I mentioned 
certain special events that are being 
prepared nor the side trips to Sutter’s 
Fort and other places of interest in 
and about Sacramento. You will 
have to attend the convention to see, 
hear and enjoy the special enter- 
tainment features. 

In closing I want to suggest that 
each and every beekeeper who would 
like to attend this convention investi- 
gate the special rates being made by 
the railroads and the bus lines from 
all points in the United States to the 
Golden Gate Exposition. You will 
be surprised at the reductions. Do 
this now in order that you may find 
out in time that it will not cost half 
as much as you first thought. You will 
be with us if you really make an 
effort. The Senator Hotel is being 
designated as headquarters for the 
convention but there are many hotels 
within a few blocks of the convention 
hall and actually hundreds of first 
class tourists’ accommodations in and 
around Sacramento. There will be 
room for all at moderate prices. We 
want to see you in Sacramento, 
Novmber 7 to 10. 

J. E. Eckert, 
Davis, California 
inate 
lowa State Meeting, November 16, 17 

The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at the Savery Hotel, Des Moines, on 
November 16 and 17. There will be 
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TUPELO HONEY 


Send 10c for sample, 





Delightfully 
Different 
State quantity wanted. 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS 


Route 1, Montgomery, Ala. 
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726 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


Extracted Honey Wanted 


All Grades, Any Quantity 


Mail sample, Give description, 
Quote lowest price delivered 
in Chicago. 





(Reference, First National Bank) 
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Highest Quality Italian 
Beesé Queens 


Prices are in Line 


Place your order now for 
next spring delivery. 


W. O. GIBBS 


Brookfield, Ga. 
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Save back breaking 
work on that big 
crop. 


Save stirring up your 
producing colony. 
Write for full de- 
tails. 


WADE H. FOSTER 
Bad Axe, Mich. 


SETS 
MERRILL’S ITALIANS 


will put honey in your hives 
next year. 


Merrill Bee Co., Bucatunna, Miss. 
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GOAT WORLD 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE 
American Milk Goat Record Association ( 
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Oldest and largest MilkGoat magazine 
published, Broadest circulation. Arti- 
cles by best authorities. Subscription 
rate: one year $2.00; three years $4. 

five years $6.00. Sample copy 20 cents. 


ADDRESS 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Indiana 
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out-of-state speakers available for 
this program who will have a definite 
message of national importance for 
us at this time. An extra effort is 
being made to provide plenty of 
opportunity for leaders from within 
the state for a discussion of topics 
of immediate concern to the honey 
producing industry of this __ state. 
Discussion periods will be available 
after the presentation of each topic 
so that all who attend may partici- 
pate in the program. 

Exhibits by producers and by com- 
mercial firms will prove of interest 
to those who attend the meeting. The 
association meeting is held in con- 
junction with affiliated societies of 
the State Horticultural Association. 

F. B. Paddock, 
Extension Apiarist. 
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Wisconsin Annual Meeting, October 
26-27 


The 61st annual convention of the 
Wisconsin State Beekeepers Associ- 
ation will be held this year at Ripon, 
on October 26 and 27. 

Beekeepers will meet in the Odd 
Fellows Hall, which is on the Main 
square of Ripon, while the Ladies 
Auxilary will meet just a few doors 
away in the auditorium of the bank. 

Those who attended the meeting 
last year at Marshfield, and any of 
the other past conventions, know 
that there will be an excellent pro- 
gram, and a very enjoyable time at 
this convention. We hope that every 
member of the state association can 
attend. There are two hotels in Ripon 
with very reasonable rates. There 
are also tourist homes available. 
(From Wisconsin Horticulture.) 
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Florida State Meeting, October 16-17 


The nineteenth annual convention 
of the Florida State Beekeepers 
Association will convene in Gaines- 
ville, Florida, on Monday and Tues- 
day, October 16 and 17. 

Speakers on the program will in- 
clude Dr. Wilmon Newell, State Plant 
Board commissioner; R. E. Foster, 
state apiary inspector; J. D. Haynie, 
asst. apiary inspector; Hon. Nathan 
Mayo, commissioner of agriculture; 
Dr. L. M. Rhodes, State Marketing 
Bureau; Senator J. J. Parrish, Titus- 
ville, Florida; H. S. Foster, Gaines- 
ville, Florida; R. C. Allen, Auburn- 
dale, Florida and several other promi- 
nent beekeepers located in Florida. 
Out of state speakers will include A. 
V. Dowling, state apiary inspector of 
Georgia; J. J. Wilder, Waycross, 
Georgia; R. W. Sterrett, of Owens- 
Illinois Co., Atlanta, Georgia; Guy 
LeStourgeon, the Beekeepers Item, 
San Antonio, Texas; Ned Prevost, 
Clemson College, South Carolina; 
Fred W. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
are also expecting to have several 
other beekeepers from out of the 
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state including a representative fro 
the American Honey Institute. 

The program committee is workin; 
hard to make this an outstandin; 
meeting and is looking forward 
having the largest attendance 
record of the association. 

The officers of the association a: 
L. M. Dewey, Merritt Island, presi 
dent; Leslie M. Lewis, Havana, 
Florida, vice-president and W. H 
Williamson, Auburndale, Florida, 
secretary-treasurer, The Board of 
Managers include the officers named 
and R. C, Allen, Auburndale, and P 
D. Shuping, Sharpes, Florida. 

W. H. Williamson, 
Secretary-Treasurer 


— oO -_-+ 
Georgia State Meeting 


The twentieth annual meeting of 
the Georgia Beekeepers Association 
was held in Waycross, September 13 
and 14, with about one hundred at- 
tending. The two days were wel! 
occupied by addresses and business 
meetings, On the evening of the first 
day the convention went for a fish 
fry to the Okefenokee swamp. Ham; 
Missel, an authority on the swamp, 
gave interesting information about 
the region and showed some of his 
trophies. 

Officers elected were A. J. Reamy, 
Quitman, president; G. G. Puett, 
vice-president; C. H. Herndon, Du 
pont, secretary-treasurer. 

J. G. Rossmann, 
Retiring Secretary 
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Missouri State Fair Award 


Word has come from the Missouri 
State Fair Board that the exhibit of 
honey there this year consisted of 
3500 pounds of honey, 10 colonies 
of bees, together with wax and th 
largest honey cookery display in th 
history of the fair. 

Mr. George D. Jones, supe 
intendent, reports the finest exhibit 
they have had in many years, if not 
the finest of all time. A. W. 
Chillicothe, Missouri, was the judg 

The list of prize winners is to 
long for publication, However, thes 
ean be secured by writing direct 
the superintendent as above 
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WKAR to Present ‘‘Honey Facts’ 


A radio program featuring 
uses and characteristics of honey 
be broadcast over WKAR, Michiga! 
State College’s educational stat 
each Saturday morning from 10 
to 10:45 through October. The fi 
program. One timely recipe wil 

Prof. R. H. Kelty, M. S. C. exte 
sion apiarist will appear on eac! 
program, One timely recipe will | 
given each morning and talks 
cover ‘“‘what makes good honey.” 

Assisting in making the prog: 
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interesting will be the popular Honey 
Harmonizers, a family band which 
has appeared at bee meetings the 
last two summers. 

WKAR, broadcasting at 1000 watts, 
may be easily reached throughout 
central Michigan, by turning the dial 
to 850 kilocycles. 

Elmer Carroll, 
Michigan. 
—_— oO —— 


Canada Pacific Exhibition at Van 
Couver, B. C. 


Honey was very prominently repre- 
sented at the Canada Pacific Exhi- 
bition at Vancouver, B. C., this year. 
Many of the displays were of a 
spectacular nature and the general 
calibre was considerably higher than 
formerly. The Okanagan Apiary of 
Vernon, B. C., had a waterfall the 
effect being secured by a revolving 
sheet marked to represent water, be- 
hind which a light was placed. This 
was installed in an arched frame and 
the front completely filled in with 
glassed honey giving the effect of the 
honey itself pouring over the falls. 
The frame for this “picture” con- 
sisted of combs of honey while vines 
and moss were arranged around the 
bottom of the display to give a 
realistic touch to the waterfall scene. 

A’ Chinese pavilion built entirely 
of combs of honey featured the ex- 
hibit of the Pacific Food Products 
Ltd. Schuring’s apiary at Cloverdale, 
B. C., used a massed display of 
animals made of beeswax as _ the 
drawing card for their exhibit. Live 
bees and the containers in which 
queen bees and their attendants are 
sent through the mail was the major 
attraction at the Exhibition of Frank 
Johns, who is secretary of the B. C. 
Honey Producers’ Association. Other 
displays were staged by G. F. Pearcey 
of Kelowna, owner of the Linder 
Apiaries, where a stuffed bear was 
shown robbing a beehive; W. H. 
McMullen of Vernon and E. Harvey 
of Eburne. 

In addition the B. C. Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association had a large 
educational display at the Exhibition. 

Mr. Johns states that 3500 bee- 
keepers in British Columbia produce 
1,500,000 pounds of honey annually 
and that the 27 display exhibits and 
90 small entries at the Canada 
Pacific Exhibition this year is one of 
the finest on record. The density 
this year is the highest for the past 
five years according to records of the 
provincial government. 

Prize winners in the Exhibition’s 
various classications, are as follows: 

Honey, novelty exhibit, any exhibit 
pertaining to bee culture of out- 
standing merit not covered by the 
regular prize list—1, not worthy of 
first prize; 2, G. Schuring; 3, John 
W. Wood. 

Gold medal certificate — 
prize for highest grade 


Special 
honey in 


James; 
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exhibition awarded to A. H. Curtis, 
R. M. D. 4, Victoria, entry 1216. 

Honey, light, twelve 12 or 16-oz. 
jars—1, A. H. Curtis; 2, Floradale 
Apiaries (W. D. Wright), Souris, 
Man.; 3, F. G. Pearcey, Kelowna; 
4, O. K. Apiaries, Vernon and Mullen 
Apiaries, Myrtle, Man, (tie). 

Honey, amber twelve 12 or 16-oz. 
jars—1, A. H. Curtis; 2, Mrs. G. H. 
Saunders, Steveston; 3, Vera M. 
Wood; 4, Harry C. Legge, Haney; 5, 
Philip C, Fitz James. 

Most attractive and 
display of not less than 
honey and beeswax in 
1, E. Harvey, 
Schuring; 3, 


educational 
150 lbs. of 
5x5 ft.— 
Steveston; 2, G. 
Harry C. Legge, Haney. 

District display not less than 150 
Ibs. of honey in standard containers 
5x5 ft.—1, G. Schuring; 2 John W. 
Wood; 3, E. Harvey. 


Fifty-pound display of honey by 
beekeepers with less than 10 hives, 
5x5 ft.—1, Mrs. G. H. Saunders; 2, 
C. G. Dussant, Brighouse; 3, Hoy’s 
Ice Cream Ltd. 

Honey, chunk in clear glass, 20 lbs. 
—1, G, F. Pearcy; 2, O. K. Apiaries; 
3, Mullen Apiaries; 4, C. J. Joiner, 
Webster’s Corners, Whonnock. 

Honey, granulated in clear glass, 
twelve 12 or 16-oz. jars—1, Floradale 
Apiaries (W. D. Wright); 2, G. 
Shuring; 38, A. Keir, New West- 
minster; 4, Mrs. G. H. Saunders. 

Honey, in comb, 24 
Mullin Apiaries; 2, G. F. 
O. K. Apiaries. 

Beeswax, not less than 5 lbs.—1 
E. Harvey; 2, A, H. Curtis; 3, A. 
Keir; 4, G. Schuring. 

Most attractive and 
display of 75 lbs. of 
wax 4x4 ft. space—l, 
Saunders; 2, G. 
R. Chamberlain. 

Most attractive educational display 
of 50 lbs. of honey wax, 3x3 ft. 
space—1, F. H. Hood; 2, Vera M. 
Wood; 3, G. Schuring. 


sections—l, 
Pearcey; 3, 


educational 
honey and 
Mrs. G. H. 
Schuring; 8, Mrs. 


Best quart of honey vinegar—1, 
Mrs. G. H. Saunders; 2, A. H. Curtis; 
3, W. H. McMullen, Vernon. 


Best display of 300 lbs. or more 
honey in standard containers, labelled 


and ready for market—1, O. K. Api- 
aries; 2, G. F. Pearcey; 3, G. 
Schuring, 4, W. H. McMullen. 


Most attractive educational display 
of 100 lbs. or more section honey, 
all sections being properly wrapped 
in cellophane, 4x4 ft. space—1, G. F. 
Pearcey; 2 O. K. Apiaries. 

Best frame of honey (deep or 
shallow)—1, Harry G. Legge; 2, C. J. 
Joiner; 3, G. Schuring; 4, C. G 
Dussant, Brighouse. 

Best single frame observation hive 
with brood queen and sufficient stores 

-1, G. Schuring; 2, John W. Wood 

Best ten jars of honey—1, Ernest 
Bouchard, Eburne; 2, Philip C. Fitz 
8, Mrs. Holman, Brighouse. 
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GASPARD’S 


Package bees and queens at 
June prices. Write for full 
particulars, Address 


J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer, La. 


Co eer eT et iel ig 


Mi 


mC! 





FOR 


ILLINOIS ST. LOUIS 


missour!) AREA 


PDB LB LBB LBP LLP LLL LLL LLL 


HONEY CONTAINERS 
GLASS RAINBOW 
1-Lb. } SUNBURST 


1%4-Lb. ) SQUARE MODERN 


2-Lb. ) PANEL FLUTED 
3-Lb. BEE HIVI 
TIN—2 '+-lb., 5-lb., 10-lb., 60-Ib. 
PDO BO LO BOLL PLL LL LLL LM MM lle 
SHIPPING CARTONS FOR 24 COMB 


SECTIONS NOT PRINTED, 10 for $1.50 


SHIPPING CARTONS FOR - POUNDS 
CANS, 10 for 80 


LEWIS BEEW4RE—DADANT’S FOUNDATION 
ALUMINUM GUMMED LABELS 


BEESWAX CASH OR TRADE 


PHIL HANKAMMER HARDWARE CO. 


4354 WARNE AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO 








(They Speak for 


’ 
MACK $ QUEENS Themselves) 


No deposit required to book your'1940 orders 


Herman McConnell, Route 2, Robinson, Ill. 


e Bee and Honey Man) 








The BEEKEEPERS ITEM 


yuthe P W ith the 
€ wn mag ne, but Journa 
read by st ney binat = hater 
pro ers everywhere eckeeping field 


ve bee e 
get Both Magazines 


BEEKEEPERS ITEM, 


Send $1.50 and for a year 


San Antonio, Texas 
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} SUMMER PRICES } 
PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS } 
Write for particulars N 

S \ 
ROSSMAN & LONG |: 
{ Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. , 
enw wm omer oe OOOO OOO J 








Three Banded Leather 
Colored Italians 


QUEENS; 


50c each.—Lots of 10, 40c each. 
Lots of 100, 35c each. 


THE CROWVILLE APIARIES 


ROUTE 1 WINNSBORO, LA. 















BLUE RIBBON 
PACKAGE BEES 


| Booking orders for spring delivery. 


THOS C. BURLESON 


COLUSA, CALIFORNIA 
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REMEMBER NEXT YEAR! 


What you get in honey crop next year 
will depend on the queens that head your 
colonies this fall. Our queens are hard 





to beat. No order too large, none too 
small, 
OVERBEY APIARIES BUNKIE, LA. 








PIGEONS 


If you are interested in Pigeons, you 
need the AMERICAN PIGEON JOUR- 
NAL, an informational instructive 36- 
page monthly magazine. Sample 15c; 
12 months $1; three years $2. 
AMERICAN PIGEON JOURNAL 
Dept. B Warrenton, Mo. 
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Smee Button! 


Button! 


Who's Got 
the Button? 


YOU will have 
the button that 
saves money, time 
and labor in bee- 
keeping if you take ad- 
vantage of a newly patent- 
ed* frame spacer called the 
Queen of Spacers! The 
button on this spacer automatically 
gives horizontal spacing to your frames. 
Staples, notches or long bars are no 
longer needed. You can use the lower- 
priced short bar. This means real savings! 
NOTE: A set of these spacers, used three 
straight seasons undisturbed in the bee- 
hive, reduced propolizing to a remarkable 
degree! 

Special—tTrial Offer of five pairs of Queen 
of Spacers for 8 or 10 frame size 25c; 
11 frame size 30c. Post Paid U. S. A. 
Foreign shipment weight packed 24 ozs. 
Please give size of hive and type of frames 
used. Order today from the inventor. 


A. E. HASSELBACH 


UTICA, MICHIGAN 
*Patent No. 2090042. 
















LEE 
FOR SALE istic HONEY 


In carloads and less. 


KOEHNEN APIARIES, GLENN, CALIF. 





——=_=_=_=_$z( {7 — [_]{[]][_={£_======= 
MERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 


. - Shows the Way to Success 


Gives the latest news and views of the rab- 
bit world—an illustrated monthly magazine 
of general and educational features. One 
year, $1.00; three years, $2.00; sample 15c. 
AMERICAN RABBIT JOURNAL 
Dept. S. Warrenton, Missouri 
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Vicksburg National Military Park 
was established by Act of Congress 
in 1899 to commemorate the Cam- 
paign, Siege and Defense of Vicks- 
burg and to preserve the history of 
the battles and operations on the 
ground where they were fought. 
The park, consisting of 1323.63 
acres, comprises the battle area of 
the actual Siege and 
Vicksburg, May 18 to July 4, 1868. 
Here today the visitors may walk 
among the remains of the earth- 
works and systems of trenches oc- 
cupied by the Confederate defenders 
of the city, and see marching up the 
steep slopes in front of them, the 
rows of markers indicating the posi- 
tions reached by the Federal troops 
in their assaults and other siege 
operations. There may be seen, in 
numerous places, the outlines of 
the Federal approach trenches, once 
filled with soldiers determinedly 
digging their way towards the Con- 
federate forts. To an unusual de- 
gree the battlefield still preserves, 
and vividly presents the record of 
the heroic events which transpired 
here. On few battlefields of the 
world today can military operations 
of such scope and significance be 
so clearly visualized and understood. 


In topography the park is rugged 
and hilly, consisting of two systems 
of ridges running in a _ northerly 
direction which surround the city of 
Vicksburg like a crescent on the 
north, east, and south sides. Connect- 
ing the main systems of ridges are 
secondary ridges, at right angles to 
the former, with attending valleys. 
Approximately forty per cent of the 
park area is densely wooded, while the 
remaining sixty per cent is sparsely 
wooded or open ground. The prima- 
ry drainage system of the park con- 


sists of four main streams: Derdyn, 
Stout, Glass, and Mint Springs 
Bayous. 

Principal park roads are Con- 


federate Avenue, running the length 
of the park along the Confederate, 
or inner lines of fortifications; and 
Union Avenue, running through the 
greater portion of the park along the 
Union, or outer, investment lines. 

The story of the Campaign, Siege, 
and Defense of Vicksburg is recorded 
in bronze, iron, marble, and granite, 
on 898 historical tablets, 274 markers, 
and 230 monuments, marking the 
positions of the various military 
organizations engaged. As the visitor 
stands reading a marker, he is facing 
in the same direction as the troops 
whose activities are thus recorded. 
Nineteen beautiful memorials, three 
fine equestrian statutes, and more 
than 150 busts and relief portraits 
have also been erected in memory of 
the troops and officers who served 
here. [From the ~— on the Park 
published by U. S. Department of the 
Interior, 1939.) 


Defense of °* 








OcTOBE: 


Have You Tried It? 


Feeding 


Our Ray Goodwin had read R. H 
Kelty’s article in the April Gleaning 
in Bee Culture on installing pack 
age bees on combs filled with syru; 
I had seen this done five years ag 
by the late Elias Coveyou, Petoskey 
but he applied the syrup with a largs 
paint brush. 

Kelty’s sprinkler method did not 
quite suit. The combs did not fil 
up well and much feed was lost wher 
the combs were reversed, making 
quite a mess. 

Mr. Goodwin warmed the syru; 
and poured it into a three gallor 
pressure sprayer. He then lined th« 
combs in a rack that hung in a tank 
where they hung vertically, and 
sprayed both sides with surprising 
rapidity. Almost immediately the 
combs could be moved to the waiting 
hives, The frames were filled and 
very little syrup was lost. Ths 
weight of the frames varied when 
filled from three and a half pounds 
to four pounds. 


The Queen-Loose Package 


Those who have handled packag« 
bees know, the complications that 
arise in installing them in_ the 
orthodox manner. 


And, always on the lookout for 
various methods that would simplify 
operations and reduce supersedure, 
we naturally tried out the queen 
loose packages that are shipped by 
The Puett Company, Hahira, Georgia 


Follow the simplicity of this plan 


The packages (three-pound) ar 
rived, with the queen loose, in ex 
cellent condition. The bees were 
“dunked” or fed heavily throug! 
the screen with syrup. Then the) 
were installed, regardless of the 
weather or time of day. One screen 
was ripped off one side of the pack- 
age, and with a few light jarring 
shakes, all the bees rolled into the 
hive. (The ball of bees about the 
queen will prevent injury to her if 
handled rationally.) 

All the combs have been fille 
with syrup as described above, a 
shallow or deep empty super was 
placed above the brood chamber t 
facilitate dumping. When all the 
packages were dumped, the emp 
bodies were ren.oved—and there you 
are, a natural cluster transferred 
naturally. 


We waited three weeks before ex 
amination and found every packag« 
going strong. To say that we ar 
enthusiastic about the whole thi: 
is putting it mildly. 

Elmer Carroll 
Michigar 
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New Grading Standards 


New standards for grading of ex- 
tracted honey became effective July 
22, according to the Wisconsin de- 
partment of agriculture and markets. 

The new standards require that 
Wisconsin No. 1 heney must be well 
ripened, well strained, shall weigh 
not less than 11 pounds, 12 ounces to 
the gallon, at a temperature of 60 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. It is to be classi- 
fied as white or amber. It shall not 
have been contaminated by honey- 
dew of insect origin, dirt or other 
foreign material, nor must its flavor 
be affected by fermentation or over- 
heating or by chemical flavors. 

Honey of this grade must be in 
new containers, which must be label- 
ed so as to show the net weight, the 
color and either the dealer’s, pro- 
ducer’s or packer’s name and address. 

Wisconsin No. 2 honey shall be well 
strained and shall meet the legal 
requirements of honey. It must be 
free of fermentation and must be 
labeled white or amber. It must also 
follow the above labeling require- 
ments, 

Ungraded honey must be so label- 
ed. Where Wisconsin No. 1 honey is 
sold, the honey left after such ex- 
traction cannot be sold as an “un- 
graded” article. 


—AB]J- 


“Rendering Tips” 


E. S. Miller, in the March issue, 
mentions the damage to wax from 
rendering in an iron vessel. Sure, it 
works havoe to boil wax in water 
containing iron compounds! We 
have strong artesian wells in our 
region here and as often as one of 
our beekeepers uses this artesian 
water for rendering wax, it results in 
complete discoloration. The same 
thing occurs with the water from my 
pump in the house. All this water 
has a high iron content. For a long 
time, beekeepers here have used rain 
water or melted snow and never so- 
called hard water for rendering wax. 

Edward H. Kellner, 
Germany. 


——__——-AB] 


New Periodical 


_ Volume 1, number 1 of the New 
Zealand Beekeeper has been received. 
This is the official publication of the 
New Zealand Beekeepers Association 
and is sent free to members. It will 
appear at first as a quarterly and 
hopes, with cooperation, to advance 
publication to a monthly basis. The 
purpose of the magazine is to keep 
members informed of association ac- 
Uvities and for news notes from the 
branch association. It will also serve 
as a clearing house for marketing 
information. 
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HONEY PAIL...5 Ib., with bail attached. 
For crystal clear strained honey, or to 
display honey in chunks. 





MASTERLINE ... Sparkling modern de- 
sign affording clear view of contents. 
Half-pound to two-pound sizes. 





BEEHIVE... Especially at- 
tractive for table use. Half- 
pound to two-pound sizes. 


PRO EER OER CES CAPR CAPER CEE CAPR AY ACA PrP 
if 


5) When you are packaging this year’s 4 
Don t Forget crop be sure that the container and ? 
its label are attractive. To assure 
yourself of a ready market, consult our Catalogs of Containers and 
True Character Labels. If you do not have them, ask for your 
copy now. 
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American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 
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Crop and Market Report — 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant 
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For our October report, we asked reporters to answer 
the following questions: 
1. How is final crop compared to 1938? 
2. How is honey moving, carlot? Retail? 
3. What do you recommend for white carlot? Ton? 
4. What retail price for comb, case? 10 lb. extract- 
ed? 5 lb. extracted? 
Crop Compared to 1938 

There has been no appreciable change since our 
September report on the crop conditions. Practically 
the only place in the eastern sections where there has 
been anything like a normal crop is along the Lake 
Champlain region and perhaps a better crop in some 
sections of Virginia. 

Most of the eastern states however, are considerably 
short of last year and in New York and parts of Pennsyl- 
vania the crop may be only 30 per cent of the 1938 
harvest. In the southeastern states, the average will run 
better, running from 80 to 85 per cent of last year’s crop. 

Southern areas are little less than normal and Texas, 
in various sections, will report from 40 to 70 per cent 
of last year’s crop with the best sections in eastern Texas. 

Ohio which had a booming crop last year as well as 
Indiana report respectively 40 to 60 per cent of last 
year, and even Illinois, which has a better crop will only 
run 75 per cent, as the central and southern sections are 
far short. 

In Michigan, the crop has been excellent, but prob- 
ably only 85 per cent of last year; and in Wisconsion the 
reports vary considerably, some having as much as last 
year, but the average about 60 per cent. 

It is in southern Minnesota and Iowa and along the 
Missouri Valley, in Nebraska and Kansas, that we see 
the best reports. Here, the crop is far in excess of last 
year, and in some cases will run 50 per cent ahead. 
Northwestern Missouri is similarly located, as in south- 
western South Dakota. 

The northern sections of Minnesota are far short of last 
year, running not over 75 per cent. North Dakota and 
South Dakota similarly will have not much more than 
half the crop whereas some sections nearly a failure. This 
includes the Black Hills section. Oklahoma will perhaps 
have 80 per cent of last year. Colorado is very short, 
probably not over 30 to 40 per cent of a year ago. In 
Wyoming, the percentages run a little better, being about 
50 per cent. 

Montana is another bright spot on the map, the crop 
being reported as 125 to 150 per cent of last year. In 
Idaho conditions are spotted, with some reporters giving 
as much as last year, but most of them only about 60 
per cent. 


Utah and Nevada are extremely short, not having over 


60 per cent of a crop and Washington and Oregon 75 per 
cent, with California as reported last month, not run- 
ning over 50 per cent of last year’s cfop. Arizona and 
New Mexico are extremely short. 

In Canada, the western provinces are far better than 
the eastern and will have somewhere near last year’s crop. 
However, Manitoba likely will not have over 60 per cent 
of last year and the eastern provinces 60 to 70 per cent. 

All in all, it looks like a short crop, compared to 1938, 
and perhaps may run like 1937 or a little better. 

Honey Moving 
Reports are that honey was moving slowly in carload 


lots, but there has been an apparent quickening of « 
mand since the rise of sugar and many manufacture 

are anticipating perhaps higher prices and are wantin; 
to buy. 

In a retail way, we believe that the demand is bett« 
than it has been during the past several years. 

Prices Recommended 

There is a definite quickening in the suggested pri 
recommendations. In the eastern states, these rr 
approximately 7 cents for carload lots with 74% to & 
cents for ten lots. The southeastern sections vary 
their recommendations but the carload rate will run f: 

5 to 6 cents, with ton lots commensurately higher. 

In the central western states 5 to 5% cents is recoi 
mended for good white honey in carload lots, and in t! 
western area we find still reports of 44 and 5 cent hon 
f. o. b. shipping point and perhaps probably quite a 
bought at these figures, cans furnished. 

There seems to be a little stiffening in suggestions 
the plains states with the recommendations of fron 
5% to 6 cents in carload lots, and about % cent to 
cent more in ton lots. 

The intermountain states are recommending about 
same as the plains states and the west coast as quit 
stiffening in honey, owing to the fact that there 
doubtedly will not be enough honey along the coast 
supply their own local demand let alone ship out. 

Retail Prices 

If and when the jobbing price for honey increases 
there should be a commensurate increase in the retail 
prices. These do not seem to have develoved, although 
some reporters are getting good prices in a retail way. 

We are hopeful, however, that the packers, large and 
small, will realize the difficulty of replacements at som 
of the low prices at which they bought honey earlier, 
and that this will have a steadying influence on the 1 
tail prices on ‘honey, bringing some of the extremely lo 
quotations up in line where they should be. 

When it comes to carload lots of honey, we are f 
from recommending a war scare on honey prices. As 
mentioned in our editorial this month, our prices on 
honey did not advance at the outbreak of the fir 
World War; in fact, they decreased until the entrance 
of the United States into the war. Under such circu 
stances, one would assume that perhaps there might b: 
a tendency for a little easing in the honey market 1 

However, the decidedly stimulative effect of a quick 
ing in the industrial situation together with the attit 
on the part of many people that it is now time to put 
stock before there is a rise, undoubtedly is having a! 
effect on the honey market, as well as the sugar ma! 

As to this effect, we probably will have no more h 
on hand for 1939 than we can use in the present s« 
before the 1940 crop becomes available. This makes 
situation look very satisfactory from the point of 
of a desirable price to the beekeeper. 

Whereas six weeks ago many beekeepers were 
their honey go at more or less sacrifice prices, the. 

a tendency now to hold on and see what the dev: 
ments are, or at least get a price in connection 
operating costs. One heard very often prices of 4 ce! 
41%4 cents mentioned during August, whereas now 
hears more often 5% to 6 cents, We repeat our r‘ 
mendations opposite, with some few changes 


Ali 





WANTED — HONEY 


Jewett & Sherman Co. 
Milwaukee, Cleveland, Kansas City, Brooklyn 





HONEY WANTED 


C.W. AEPPLER CO., Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Cars and less than cars 


Iverson Honey Company (Not! 
Mail Samples 


Successors to 
Edwin H. Guertin, 201 N. Wells St., Chicas 
Extracted Honey bought and sold 
Reference: First National Bank of Chicago 
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= BEEKEEPER’S EXCHANGE 


Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the fifteenth of each month 
preceding date of issue. If intended for 
classified department, it should be so stated 
when advertisement is sent. 


Rates of advertising in this classified de- 
partment are seven cents per word, includ- 
ing name and address. Minimum ad, ten 
words. 

As a measure of precaution to our readers, 
we require reference of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 


Advertisers offering used equipment or 
bees on combs must guarantee them free 
from disease, or state exact condition, or 
furnish certificate of inspection from author- 
ized inspector. Conditions should be stated 
to insure that buyer is fully informed. 


BEES AND QUEENS 














MOUNTAIN STOCK CAUCASIANS. Book- 

ing orders now for queens and package 
bees for 1940 delivery. Bolling Bee Co., 
Bolling, Alabama. 





SARNIOLAN, CAUCASIAN | package bees, 
. queens. 1940 delivery. Tillery Brothers, 
Greenville, Alabama, Rt. 4, Box 132. 7 





FOR SALE—Italian queens 40 cents each. 


Graydon Bros. Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 





CAUCASIAN: PACKAGE BEES. 
orders now for 1940 delivery. 
Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 


Booking 
7. a 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS of fine quality. 
Good workers and are gentle to work with. 
Price 50c each. W. O. Curtis, Graham, N. C. 











FOR STRONGER COLONIES, Bigger Honey 

Crops and Gentler Bees try our prolitic 
well bred, three-banded Italians. Used for 
years by leading beekeepers of the U. S. 
and Canada. Select young laying queens, 
50c each; ten. 45c each; twenty or more, 
No disease. 





400 each. Prompt deliveries. 
We have one of the largest, best equipped 
queen rearing places in the South. H. C. 
Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala. 

Will 


GOLDEN QUEENS, excellent quality. ; 

please the honey producer. Untested 50c; 
tested $1.00. Health certificate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. O. E. Brown, Rt. 1, Asheboro, 


North Carolina. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS producing 

large beautiful bees solid yellow to tip, 
untested 75 cents; select $1.00. H.C. White 
Apiaries, Sandia, Texas. 


FOR A GOOD HONEY CROP try our Three- 
Banded Italians. Alamance Bee Company, 
Graham, N. C. 


WE ARE CAUCASIAN BEE SPECIALISTS. 

Write for interesting folder containing 
prices. CAUCASIAN APIARIES OF CALI- 
FORNIA, RIPON, CALIF. 














HONEY FOR SALE 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY 
in new 60’s. Hesseling’s Honey Farm, 
Potosi, Wisconsin. 











HONEY FOR SALE—We buy and sell all 

kinds, carloads and less. The John G. 
Paton Company Inc. 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





FANCY WHITE CLOVER axtracted 7%c or 

jc ten case lots. Fancy comb $3.50. 
Straigh buckwheat, cans, kegs, 6c. Fall 
amber 5%c. A. J. Wilson, Hammond, N. Y. 





HOWDY’S HONEY—White, clover extracted 

sold out. We still have white clover 
comb and light amber, mixed and amber 
buckwheat in new sixties. Howard Potter, 
Ithaca, Michigan. 


CLOVER, new crop in 60's; also light amber. 
E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, Indiana. 











EXTRACTED HONEY—Clover, buckwheat 
and amber. 6 to 6% cents. Clarence 
Jenks, Holcomb, New York. 
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5 TONS FANCY CLOVER HONEY in new 
sixties. John A. Johnson, Pomeroy, Iowa. 

CLOVER AND FALL FLOWERS HONEY 
for sale in 60 pound cans. Sample for 

the asking. W. S. Earls, New Canton, III. 











FOR SALE—Clover extracted white. Twelve 
tons. Comb honey. Write for prices. 

N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohio. 

MICHIGAN CLOVER HONEY in new cans 
and new cases. The Hubbard Apiaries 

Onsted, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—Fancy, well ripened, white 

sweet clover honey in 60-lb. cans, by the 
case or carload. Extra good quality. Dadant 
& Sons, Hamilton, III. 














NEW CROP white extracted in new sixties. 
Case or carload. Harry C. Kirk, Arm- 
strong, Iowa. 





NEW CROP comb and extracted honey. 

Also some 1938 crop at reduced prices. 
Please state quantity and kind wanted. C. B. 
Howard, Geneva, N. Y. 





EXTRACTED clover honey for sale. Write 
for prices. Henry Price, Elizabeth, III. 








NEW CROP clover extracted in sixties, 6c. 
1938 crop crystallized, half cent less. 
H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 


WHITE CLOVER in containers to suit. 
Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, Illinois. 


FINE CLOVER HONEY by the truck load, 
5e Ib. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, IIl. 


CHOICE EXTRACTED CLOVER HONEY in 
60’s. R. C. Bish, Successor to Moore 
Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


FANCY TUPELO HONEY for sale, barrels 
and 60's. Marks Tupelo Honey Co., 
Apalachicola, Florida. 

















COMPLETE LINE comb and bottled honey. 

Pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60’s. 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, 
Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex- 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, 
Iowa. 








HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices on 
earload lots of California and Western 
Honeys. We stock all varieties. HAMII,.TON 
& COMPANY, 1360 Produce Street, Los 
Angeles, California. 
FROM ABOUT 50,000 to 55,000 Lbs. of 
processed clover honey. Write for parti- 
culars. F. W. Summerfield, Grand Rapids, 
Ohio. 


ORANGE, Palmetto and Mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 











FOR SALE—Northern white extracted and 
comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 

AND EXTRACTED, CARLOADS AND 
LESS. H. BLITZ, P. O. BOX 3452, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quan- 
tity. H. & S. Honey and Wax Company, 
Inc., 265-267 Greenwich Street, New York. 











CHOICE Michigan Clover Honey. New 60's. 
David Running, Filion, Michigan 





FOR SALE—Honey by the carload. Imperial 
Valley Beekeepers Association 47 Heber 
Avenue, Calexico, California. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Any quantity, all 
varieties. B-Z-B Honey Company, Alham- 
bra, California. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX WANTED 


CASH FOR YOUR WAX the day received. 
Write for quotations and shipping tags. 
Walter Kelley Co., Paducah, Kentucky. 














WANTED—Comb, chunk comb and whit 

_ extracted honey. 

tas letter. Kedash Brothers, Chillicoth: 
io. 








ALL GRADES extracted honey wanted. | 

supplies and honey containers for s: 
Prairie View Apiaries, 12213 12th Str 
Detroit, Michigan. 








WANTED—Large quantities of chunk con 
in shallow frames; also section hon¢ 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohi 

















WANTED—Comb and extracted honey, Ser 
sample with lowest price delivered. Schu!t 
Honey Co., Ripon, Wisconsin. 














WANTED—Carlots honey: also beeswax 
_any quantity. Mail samples, state quan- 
tity and price. Bryant & Cookinham, In 

Los Angeles, California. 





FOR SALE 





PROFITABLE established honey route 
sunny Califorinia supplying 600 groce« 
and bakers. Retiring. Would consider trac: 
for bee farm. Box X, American Bee Jourar 











FOR SALE—Good used 60 Ib. cans. Edw 
Klein, Gurnee, Illinois. 








SUPPLIES 








MICHIGAN BEEKEEPER is published bi- 
monthly at 50c a year for all Michigan 


beekeepers Sample copy l0c. 406 E. Bt 
Joseph St., Lansing, Michigan. 
LARGE CASH SAVINGS can be made 
letting us work your wax into either wired 
or plain foundation. Send us a list of your 
needs so we can quote our very lowest 
early order discount, prices. WALTER 1 
KELLEY CoO., PADUCAH, KENTUCKY 








HONEY JARS—We would appreciate 
opportunity to submit free samples or 
our attractive line of Modernistic Jars, and 
Round Cylindrical Honey Jars. We wi 
quote you through our nearest supply jobber 
Foster-Forbes Glass Company, Marion, Ind 








FOR SALE—We are constantly accumu- 

lating bee supplies slightly shopworn:; odd 
_ Sized, surpluses, etc., which we desire to 
dispose of and on which we can quote you 
bargain prices. Write for complete list of 
our bargain material. We can save you 
money on items you may desire from it 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois. 





COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 

prices. Plain, wired, and thin section 
Wax worked at lowest rates. Combs and 
cappings rendered. E. S. Robinson, May- 
ville, N. Y¥. 


DIFFERENT, that’s all. Written and pub- 
lished for the instruction of beekeep: 
52 pages of breezy entertaining beekeeping 
comment each month. One year, $1.00; tw 

years, $1.50. Sample, 3c stamp. 
The Beekeepers Item, San Antonio, Texa 


ee 





DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 901A, Fair- 
bury, Nebr., (monthly magazine, §$1.( 

yearly), gives complete information. Intr 

ductory 6 months, 25c. Literature FREE. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New attr 
tive designs with your name and addr« 
Low prices. Fast service. Samples on 
quest. May Carton Co., Box 257, Travé 
City, Mich. 
IN THE MID-WEST it’s Inland Poult 
Journal, one year 25 cents, three yea 
50 cents. Printcraft Bldg., Indianap« 
Indiana. 





Give price and amount 
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THE BEE WORLD—The leading bee journal 

in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 
of apiculture. Speciment copy, post free, 
12 cents, stamps. Membership of the Club, 
including subscription to the paper 10/6. 
The Apis Club, The Way’s End, Foxton, 
Royston, Herts, England. 





Air Drainage for Winter 


In selecting a location for winter- 
ing, our experience leads us to be- 
lieve that air drainage is of more 
importance than a wind-break and is 
a prime factor in success. Thus a 
hill or hill-side is better than a valley. 
Low, damp, foggy locations should be 
avoided. Air drainage seems to have 
little consideration with either bee- 
keepers or fruit growers. One of 
Michigan’s most extensive honey pro- 
ducers recently confirmed these con- 
clusions. 

A. G, Woodman, 
Michigan. 


le aes 


A Suggested Resolution 


We are informed that the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
will include the enumeration of bee 
statistics in the 1940 census, espe- 
cially bees owned and honey pro- 
duced on farms. This will include 
the enumeration of outapiaries of 
beekeepers living in cities and 
villages. 

It is our understanding that the 
budget of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture carries no 
specific item to cover the expenses of 
gathering and compiling statistics on 
bees and beekeeping but this work is 
possible only through the diversion of 
funds from the general budget and a 
friendly attitude on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture workers. 

In view of the fact that State 
Associations will soon be entering a 
round of annual meetings, might not 
it be well to ask the resolution com- 
mittees to draft appeals to the 
Director of the Budget, asking that 
a sufficient sum be included in the 
budget of the Department of Agri- 
culture, definitely earmarked to be 
used for the purpose of gathering 
and compiling of information relative 
to honey production and the industry. 
Such resolutions should then be 
forwarded to the proper officials at 
Washington and the members of 
Congress from the respective states 


at an early date as possible, since 
budget making will soon be in 
process. 


V. G. Milum, Apiculturist, 
University of Illinois. 


— 


What About It? 


_ There is no record of any bee- 
keeper beeing on the relief rolls— 
V. G. Milum. 
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A COMPLETE LINE 
OF STOCK HONEY 
JARS. 
JOBBERS CONVENIENTLY 
LOCATED TO SERVICE YOU 


OQWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY ° TOLEDO, OHIO 
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“HONEY AND 
HEALTH — 


By Bodog F. Beck, M. D. 








6 ROBERT M. McBRIDE AND CO., 
Cra 


ue, 
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Author of Bee Venom Therapy 


“Honey has needed 
such a book.’’-- 
Prof. E. F. Phillips, 


Cornell University. 


Fine in every respect; exhaustive on many phases of honey. Complete 
history of honey in human diet, economy, and society. 
salesman should be without this mine of information which gives him 
facts and figures for a great variety of sales uses. 
about your product that will put you in the lead, wisdom to be gained 
easily, painlessly and enjoyably. 

PRICE $3.00. Postage 10c 


116 East Sixteenth St., New York City § 
coDi 


No honey 


Here is real wisdom 
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HONEY PACKAGES 
Revelation” wrapped in cellophane or enclosed in 
individual window cartons. 


ONEY PACKAGES in tin, glass or paper are available 
for packing your 1939 crop of honey. ’ 
pack in sixties for wholesale or in small tin and glass 
packages for the retail trade, we have the containers 


Whether you 


are more attractive 


CASES for extracted and comb honey 


packages of various sizes facilitate handling. 


Write for folder and prices. 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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‘Italian Bees & Queens: 
*s . . % 
x Quality, Not Price, Makes the Value % 
2 ° % 
x Beware and Buy Wisely $ 
z 3 
- 7-2 
t SUMMER PRICES $ 
RS Untested young laying queens each $ .50 $ 
4 CO OS ae eack 1.00 ¥ 
% 2-lb. packages, bees with queens___ _-each 1.95 & 
+ 3-lb. packages, bees with queens_- each 2.55 + 
* 4-lb. packages, bees with queens___ each 3.15 % 
$ 5-lb. packages, bees with queens__ each 3.75 % 
£ LOOSE QUEEN PACKAGES SAME PRICE AS ABOVE % 
Rs Packages without queens, deduct price of queens. 15% discount ‘ 
% to dealers. Plenty of young bees and queens, Place your order ¥ 
+ now for quick service. Full weights, safe arrival and satisfaction % 
guaranteed. 53 
% % 
z YORK BEE % 6m JESUP, GA., U.S.A. ? 
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(U. S. A. and Canada) 


PER YEAR 


SPECIAL 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTU 
For 6 Months 


96 Page Book, Illustrated 
BOTH FOR 75 CENTS 


Corr or r rw orrrr 4 


Gleanings in Bee Culture—1 Yr. 
American Bee Journal—1 Year 








Read What Others Are Doing 
2 Years $15° 


1 YEAR, $1.00; 3 YEARS, $2.00 
FOREIGN 25c EXTRA FOR POSTAGE 
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STARTING RIGHT WITH BEES 
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The A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 
$1.60 


In U.S.A. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS 
CAUCASIAN QUEEN 


WEAVER APIARIES 





from one of the best honey producing strains 
large, vigorous, gentle and *‘good lookers. 


from a strain that will give you a surplus if 
any will, winter well, seldom need feeding. 


40 CENTS EACH 


” 


- .NAVASOTA, TEXAS 








Southern Poultry & Small Stock 


Two Years Twenty-fiye Cents 
Brochures: 

Me and Pa in Florida. 

Me and Pa’s Florida Farm. 

Dog Tails Wag True Tales. 
Fifteen cents each. 
twenty-five cents. 
editions. 


CLUTTER PUBLICATIONS, 


Choice two for 
Also fifty-cente 


“oS 


Orlando, Florida 


Cc ]0C¢ 


OCTOBE} 


—<svosocSoc]|oCcSaoc0 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 50c ea. 


Shipped to you the same day 
order is received. 


“a 
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ee Bee Co., Citronelle,Ala. 
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PRICES: . 


CONTINENTAL CANS &PAILS 


2% lb. cans, 100 in carton $4.00 
5 lb. pails, 50 in carton 3.00 
10 Ib. pails, 50 in carton 4.50 
5 gal. cans, 16 in carton____ __ 4.64 


CORRUGATED CARTONS 


for 5 gallon cans, each .09 

for 24 B’way sections with 
partitions and pad, each .10 

Tape extra, 2”—50c, 244” .65 


per roll of 600 feet. 


MODERNISTIC GLASS JARS 


% Ib. jars, 24 in carton .60 
1 lb. jars, 24 in carton 80 
2 Ib. jars, 12 in carton 55 
3 lb. jars, 12 in carton 65 





THE BROCK STORE 


Carlot Distributors 
DECATUR, INDIANA 
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St. Romains ‘‘Honey Girl” Apiaries 


Hamburg, Louisiana 


PACKAGE BEES & QUEENS 


Will accept wax for full or part 
payment of your future orders. 




















EEKEEPERS 
lands have been pleased 
with this most important 

tool in Beekeeping. Your Bing- 

ham Smoker is offered for sale 
by numerous dealers. 


in many 


e 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
Honey Extractors, one for every 1 
quirement. Send for printed matter 


A. G. WOODMAN CO. 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 











JUST RECEIVED 


(Carniolan Exclusively) 


We are pleased to announce that we have 
just received our 1939 importation of Strgar 
Carniolan Queens to add to our Breeding 
Stock. To give the best in Carniolans, is and 
always will be our aim. 


Allen's Apiaries, Auburndale, Florida 











We manufacture 


Brand Cappings Melters 
Radial Honey Extractors 


and a complete line of bee supplies 


Write for catalogue. 


S. P. Hodgson & Sons, New Westminster, Gan 
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THRIFTY QUEENS 35%, 


100 for $30.00 


Thrifty Bees are guaranteed to please. 


W.J. FOREHAND & SONS 
FORT DEPOSIT, ALA. 
Breeders Since 1892 
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S CAG RAG CAGES CGFA 


’ BEE SUPPLIES 


} A. H. RUSCH & SON CO. 
( Reedsville, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers .*. .*. Jobbers 
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Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 


“Australasian Beekeeper’’ 


Subscription 5 shillings per year, start any 
time. Enquire for International money order 
for 5 shillings (Australian) at your Post Office 
Write now to The Editor, P. O."Box 20, 
West Maitland, New South Wales, Australia. 
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CLOSING 


Our most successful season. 
For even better package bees 
and queens in 1940, look to-- 

















l DAVIS BROS., COURTLAND, CALIF. 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 


Statement of the ownership, management, 
circulation, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of American 
Bee Journal, published monthly at Hamilton, 
Illinois, for October 1, 1939. 


County of Hancock, \ss 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, . 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared M. G. Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the business manager of the 
American Bee Journal, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above cap- 
tion, rendered by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse side 
of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
Publishers, editors and circulation manager 
are: 


. 7 ee American Bee Journal, Ham- 
uton, . 

Editors: G. H. Cale, Hamilton, Ill., Frank 
C. Pellett, Hamilton, Ill, M. G. Dadant, 
Hamilton, IIL. 

Circulation Manager: James C. Dadant, 
Hamilton, Ill. 

2. That owners are: 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, IIl., 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

C. S. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 


J. C. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, III. 

R. A. Grout, Hamilton, Il. 

R. H. Dadant, Hamilton, II. 
Louisa G. Saugier, Hamilton, III. 


That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ng one per cent or more of the total amount 
of b ynds, mortgages or other securities are 
Nor (Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Business Manager American Bee Journal. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
twenty-first day of September, 1939 


MINNIE KING, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Nov. 18, 1941 
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BETTER BRED QUEENS 3-BANDED ITALIANS 


They | 


Prepare for next year’s crop by requeening with our better bred stock. 
have been tried by thousands and have proved satisfactory. 
CALVERT APIARIES 


} 
| 


3 Queens for $1.00 CALVERT, ALABAMA 





Write 
for 


Book on the . . 
* GREA T NOR TH WES r 





Thousands of = res of sweet clover and other honey plant lat " ality Fa 
able localities ed River Valley, in Minnesota and North Dakota; Milk Va at wer Y “ ne Valley; 
Valier ao well he Valley, in Montana and Idaho; and the Pacific Coast Region in Oregon and Wa ton 
& Beekeepers in this country are increasing their holdings an ew beekeepers are esta themselves alon 
the Great Northern Railway in these states Diversified farming and livestock are similarly favored by low 
production e Write for Free Booklet on beekeepir a farmit pportunities, in i Low Homeseckers* 
Round {rip Excursion Rates 


N CRN 
E. C. LEEDY ° SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





PU eT eNO HU Le HSH OMS OPUS en eT 


Carefully Selected 


QUALITY QUEENS 


50 CENTS EACH 


Wire us your orders. 


Prompt service guaranteed. 


The Puett Company, « Hahira, Ga. 
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American Honey Institute 


What the Institute is Actually 
Doing for Beekeepers 


‘eeeeeee 


SKIP III 


TUVUPTUE PEEP Eee eee eee eee reer err i criti’ 


Contacting Home Demonstration Agents, bakers, 
athletic directors. Appearing on radio programs, in- 
cluding national hookups. Cooperating with both 
World Fairs. Preparing radio talks and issues of In- 
stitute Inklings. Continuing work with universities 
and colleges. Making contacts between buyers and 
producers. Answering inquiries concerning honey. 
Supplying printed matter, honey leaflets and booklets. 
Campaigning to permeate the medical field. 


Help Yourself By Helping the Institute 
Even $1.00 will help. 


SEND REMITTANCES TO AMERICAN HONEY INSTITUTE, MADISON, WIS. 
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Your Display or Classified Ad in A-B-J Brings Results That Please. 
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Mr. Edwin F. Tuttle, of Milford, Massachusetts, had a 
surprise honeyflow when he was ill in bed from the middle 
of July until near the middle of August. During one of 
the worst droughts in New England history the bees 

athered an abundance of heavy-bodied, light-colored 
oney. Since this is usually a starvation period he is at 
a loss to know where it came from. Neighbors told him 
the bees were working on wild rice. Perhaps beekeepers 
in that region can tell us the source of this unexpected 


honey. poe 





G. L. Hankammer, of Belleville, Illinois, has a bushel 
of cornflower seed which he is planting over sixty acres 
of hill land where already a considerable variety of honey 
plants occur. Cornflowers are very attractive to the bees 
but are seldom available except in small beds in gardens. 
Perhaps if this plan of spreading them over a large area 
succeeds it may demonstrate the real value of this plant 
to the bees and offer a suggestion to other beemen who 
have waste land within reach. 


ABJ 





Mr. Hankammer contends that carbolic acid to drive 
the bees from the super should not be used unless the 
supers are first removed from above the brood nest. He 
regards the use of acid as injurious to the brood, and says 
the effect is to be seen for some time. 

This is a point quite commonly overlooked and one 
which deserves attention, It is well known that where 
carelessly used, the acid does contaminate the honey. 
Perhaps the delicate young brood may receive injury 
from which it does not easily recover. 


ABJ - 


Carl Killion’s recent mention in Gleanings of Dr. 
Miller’s advice about breeding, brings to mind the cir- 
cumstances under which Miller wrote it. I had solicited 
him for a contribution to the Iowa State Apiarist’s Re- 
port. Not wishing to decline he wrote a very brief letter 
which appeared along with numerous other long papers. 
As often happens, the short contribution is still re- 
membered while the rest of the papers have long since 
been forgotten. The date of the letter was January 31, 
1916. 





— ABJ 


Although a fac-simile of the letter was printed in M. G. 
Dadant’s compilation of Miller’s “Thousand Answers to 
Beekeeping Questions,” I still have the original. It reads 
as follows: 

“My young friend: For best success get pure stock, 
keep tab on every pound of honey taken from each 
colony, then breed from the best storers that are all 
right in color and temper. Cordially yours, C. C. Miller.” 


ABJ 


Mr. Victor Spence, from far away Dounby in Orkney, 
sends sprigs of heather in bloom and writes to tell me 
that bird’s-foot trefoil is common there but that he never 
saw it growing on wet land. From his letter we learn 
that bees work it well in that country. In our test plots 
we have found this trefoil to stand drought unusually 
well and the bees have worked it much better this season 
than last. It looks like a valuable new forage plant for 
ae a soils in the Midwest and offers promise for the 

eekeepers also. 








ABJ 


C. H. Smith, of Englewood, Florida, sends a most un- 
usual curio in coral, shaped like a queen cell. In fact it 
has been mistaken for a queen cell at first glance. 
Numerous samples of coral have been sent to this maga- 
zine by persons who thought that they found petrified 
honeycomb, but this is the first one that I have seen that 
resembled a queen cell. 
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A clipping from September “Popular Science”’ states 
that bees will “go for a blue flower in preference to one 
of any other color.” 

It seems that perhaps the observers may have over- 
looked the fact that the amount of available nectar jas 
an important bearing on the preference of the bees. It 
happens that in this neighborhood the favorite color seems 
to be yellow or white because the sweet clover flowers 
are of these colors. For a time this summer the bees 
have neglected almost everything else. The yellow 
cleome likewise has attracted them in great numbers. 


— -ABJ 





There has been a great increase in acreage of sweet 
clover in the eastern states in recent years as evidenced 
by the fact that Paul E. Stephens, of Pine Grove Mills, 
Pennsylvania, has a crop of about 100 bushels of seed of 
white sweet clover this year. 
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Readers of the American Bee Journal know E. M. Cole 
as a writer who is unusually well acquainted with bee 
behavior. It has been my good fortune to enjoy many 
interesting field trips in his company and to find him 
equally well informed on wild plants. He has helped 
me to find several native plants which are no longer 
common and which seemed desirable additions to the 
American Bee Journal honey plant test plots. Glenn 
Jones is another local beekeeper who helps to maintain 
my enthusiasm by showing an interest in the project. 
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An occasional inquiry comes as to which variety of 
buckwheat yields nectar most freely. The varieties most 
often mentioned are Japanese buckwheat and silverhull. 
Will some reader who is familiar with buckwheat supply 


this information? 
piel — 


Letters from our readers indicate widespread concern 
because changing conditions are removing bee pasture 
which has been dependable in the past. In some cases 
there seems to be an urgent need to find something to 
replace former sources. A long distance move is no easy 
matter for one who owns his home and equipment and 
wishes to remain in the community with which he is 
familiar. 

—_—ABJ——— —_— 


Raymond Bentley, of Townville, Pennsylvania, regards 
the southern shore of Lake Erie as one of the most de- 
pendable spots for a fall flow from goldenrod, with fifty 
to sixty pounds per colony as an average. The flat top 
goldenrod (Euthamia graminifolia) has been the most 
dependable in its yield, but of late that plant is suffering 
from rust while other varieties show little effect. The 
question arises as to the future effect of the presence 
of this rust on the fall honey cro; 
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We are pleased to learn from Tate J. Buffington, of 
Quilcene, Washington, that he has a field of about two 
acres of flat peas planted by a Russian homesteader about 
forty years ago. His bees swarm over the field from 
early to late and most of his surplus honey from eight 
colonies of bees comes from the flat peas and biack- 
berries. The growth is very rank on dry and rock 
with a good yield of either hay or pasture. This is t 
first report we have had of this crop in America. " 
plants in our test plot look promising at the end of ' 
first season but it is said that it requires three yea! 
get a planting fully established. 


FRANK C. PELLET 





